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The Pew Ltalian Opera. 


Tue opposition war thickens against the Covent-Garden 
company. The Morning Post has blown its trumpet, and the 
Times has sounded its ophicleide. Even the Herald has 
joined its counfreres, and echoed their hostile notes. Well, it 
has been said. that in a multiplicity of councillors there is 
wisdom, and where so many authorities are vouchers, there 
must be truth. This we shall not gainsay—but, as “‘ fair play 
to all parties” shall be our motto throughout the forthcoming 
controversy, which we already behold darkening the horizon, 
and in which it is absolutely necessary that we, as a musical 
organ, should take some part, we shall endeavour to shew that 
the above hostilities are not rationally grounded, and that 
however plausible may be the arguments used, and whatever 
portions of truth and reaitming the writers may exhibit, they 
have yet left things unsaid, which being considered must 
inevitably confute all they have advanced in deprecation of 
the New Italian Opera. 

And first, the Times, the Morning Post, and the Herald— 
tria juncta in Lumlo !—are loud in their eulogies on the pre- 
sent management of Her Majesty’s Theatre. Good i’ faith? 
It is so indeed. But how is it so indeed? Marry thus! 
Mr. Lumley is manager and lessee of Her Majesty’s Theatre 
— Her Majesty’s Theatre is supported by subscriptions from 
the nobility and gentry—the nobility and gentry prefer Verdi 
to Mozart, and the ballet to the opera—Mr. Lumley, 
dependant on the smiles of high lords and higher ladies, 
pitches the opera overboard, and throws Mozart to the dogs— 
ergo, Mr. Lumley is wise to himself and just to his sub- 
scribers. Thus is the whole argument thrown into a nutshell. 
And can any one find fault with Mr Lumley for acting thus ? 
When Mr. Lumley, after two representations of Don Giovanni, 
receives letters from subscribers, repudiating Mozart and all 
his music, and crying out for Lombardi, or Nino, can any one 
be mad enough to blame the lessee because he does not 
cram Mozart down the unappreciating throats of the aris- 
tocracy? We for one cannot blame him in the least. He 
does his duty, and acts with a keen eye to his own interest. 
Hence he is rich, respected, and eulogised. A friend said to 
a wealthy brewer once, ‘‘ My dear friend, how is it that a 
man of your means and credit can make such filthy beer ?” 
“ My good fellow,” replied the brewer, “I dont want to 
make beer now—I want to make money.’’ ‘That brewer was 
a philosopher, though his friend called him a rogue in grain ! 
But it is because Verdi and the Ballet are preferred to Mozart 
and the Opera, that the people of London require and demand 
a second Opera. There, never was a greater necessity. Music 
is making the most rapid strides through all classes in this 
country, The best compositions are every where disseminated 
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and made known. New societies are springing up, new 
schools are being established, new professors are pouring into 
London. Music is the passion of the age. It is the calminat- 
ing star of the present epoch. And how is this passion to 
be gratified? Will Verdi and Perrot satisfy it at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre? Will Lombardi, Ernani, or Nino, feed 
its longings? Will even Donizetti or Bellini supply its 
intellectual wants? Mr. Lumley knows better, and we only 
wish he had the management of the new Opera at Covent- 
Garden. Why, what does Mr. Lumley on the non-subscrip- 
tion nights? Invariably the bills announce Don Giovanni, 
Barbiere, La Gazza Ladra, or some other especial favourite 
of the public, for which he gets lauded by the real lovers of 
music, and abused—no, not abused—that’s not aristocratic,— 
blamed by the subscribers. The want of music has not yet 
permeated the courtly classes. Ner is it to be wondered at. 
Surely they who despise Shakspere may be allowed silently 
to place Mozart and Rossini in the same category of odium. 
We do not desire to find fault with the nobility for their con- 
tempt of the great authors. Let them enjoy their odium cum 
dignitate. Since Mr. Lumley wisely endeavours to fulfil the 
utmost wishes of his patrons, and since these same sapient pa- 
trons prefer the ballet, as a feature, to the Opera, the lessee has 
naturally placed all his managerial emphasis on the latter 
department of Her Majesty’s Theatre, to the detriment of the 
former. ‘The recollection of what has been effected during the 
past season at the Opera, must convince the candid reader of 
what we here assert. The fact is, the public calls aloud for 
another cpera—or rather for an opera, for hardly may the 
opera be said to exist—and their call has been responded to. 
That the new speculation has much to encounter at its onset, 
we believe : that it has all the difficulties to oppose, which its 
enemies would make out, we can neither see nor give credence 
to. We have every reason to believe that the renters and 
shareholders have been consulted, and that they form a portion 
of the provisional company under whose management the 
affairs of the theatre will be conducted. In this, ’tis certain, 
the renters have acted wisely. The present state of the house 
rendered any derivable emolument hopeless. By placing 
Covent-Garden on its present footing, something at least lies 
in expectancy. If the speculation fail they will lose nothing. 
If it succeed, they will be remunerated beyond their last ten 
years’ hope. With regard to the necessity of a second opera 
in London, we stand not singular in our opinions. We quote 


the following letter from the Daily News of Thursday, which 
exactly chimes with our own sentiments ; and since we have 
quoted below, in full, two articles from the Morning Post and 
Morning Herald, it cannot well be said that our selection of 
the article has been dictated by prejudice :— 

‘Tue Rivat Irarran Operas.—Sir,—I have read in the Observer 
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an article on the Italian Opera, which I mcy fairly infer is penned by 
Mr. Lumley. Now that gentleman has no greater admirer than myself : 
but in discussing the question of two Jtalian Opera-houses in London, 
instead of one, I may be presumed, as an Opera frequenter, and not an 
Opera lessee, to be a somewhat more impartial expositor of public 
opinion than Mr. Lumley. The fact, then, I believe to be, that there is 
not only room, but a positive demand for a wider field of enjoyment in 
the highest walk of musical and choregraphic talent in this great metro- 
polis than we now possess, On this point I speak feelingly. I am 
musical myself; my family is musical; but it requires more money and 
more physical endurance than we possess, at all to enjoy the Opera, 
during the season, as we could wish. The pith of the question lies in 
theexpense. If you take a box, it costs you for a bad one, on a good 
night, three or four guineas; for a good one, six or eight. Toa man 
of moderate means, therefore, the good.boxes are a sealed letter. The 
stalls are fine places; no denying it ; but what do they cost when ‘ Don 
Giovanni,’ or the ‘ Barber,’ or ‘ Matrimonio Segreto’ is the temptation ? 
AV puinea anda half or two guineas each. But why are you not contented 
then with the gallery stalls? For this reason; that, whereas their 
nominal price is five shillings, if you want to go ona good night, you 
must pry for places “far removed from boards and Jamps,’’ twelve shil- 
lings and sixpence each. So a man of common means and good 
taste, wishing to unite.a tolerably good place with something approach- 
ing to'ease and economy, is reduced to the pit—and alas ! to what is the 
pit reduced? to a dozen or eighteen benches, for an opera-lovinig popu- 
lation of two millions of souls, augmented by an extraneous aggregation 
from the provinces and foreign parts of some fifty or a hundred thou- 
sand more! Thus the 8s. 6d. tickets are on a good night raised to 
10s. 6d.; thus you must stand with lightly-clad females half-an-hour 
under the portico, before the doors open; thus you must run the risk 
of your “ ladies” being squeezed to death when the rush commences : 
thus you must struggle, and fight, and tear for entrance, and then be 
reduced to a pulp by the heat. In fine, thus much you purchase your 
pleasure at a cost of suffering which renders the Opera now to mea 
detestable word. Believe me, sir, we want two operas instead of one. 


A Prttite. 


P.S.—Provincials may not understand the difference between Tuesday’s 
Thursday’s, and Saturday’s operatic performances, but you and I do. 
Let the new company “reform it altogether.” Permit me to add that 
I suppose you argue as I do, neither the interests of Tweedledum nor 
Tweedléedee, but those of the public; I confess, at the same time, I don’t 
like the *‘ Protectionist” principle of the out-and-out supporters of one 
Italian Opera.” 


In the view of the case which we have taken concerning 
the establishment of a second Italian Opera in the metropolis, 
we are really actuated by no party feeling whatsoever. We 
are standing on a ditch, and can calmly survey the combatants 
onthe. polemical field beneath us. We are no cavillers against 
Mr. Lumley, nor the exclusive system to which necessity has 
foreed:him. We are willing to allow all praise to Mr. Lumley 
in his successful career throughout his management, and ean 
attributé it to his own great tact and skill; but since he has 
been forced to have recourse to the exclusive system, we say, 
let us have another Opera. We want to hear the great works 
of great authors executed in the best possible manner. For 
Nino; Lombardi, Ernani, Belisario, Don~ Gregorio, &c. we 
wish to see substituted the Nozze di Figaro, the Mosé in 
Egitto, Turco in Italia, Guillaume Tell, Cosi fan tutte, Otello, 
Cenerentola, La Donna del Lago, and all sach like operas as 
the subscribers to Her Majesty’s Theatre would naturally shut 
their ears against. We should have no objection to behold 
Fornasari displaced for Tamburini; Ronconi filling the post 
oceupied by Botelli; Pauline Garcia supplied for Sanchioli, 
and the tyro Brambilla exchanged for the Brambilla. These 
are amongst the alterations announced by the new manage- 
ment. We confess, however, to some misgivings, even 


though these great revolutions be accomplished. We behold 
as in a glass darkly, the thin spectres of operas from the 
Signors Costaand Persiani. Coming events cast their shadows 
before, and if these gloomy penumbras be the forerunners of 
realities, then indeed shall our faith in the new establishment 








begin to totter : then, indeed, shall we be the first to prophecy 
the Covent-Garden speculation as nothing better than a spare, 
a mockery, and a delusion. ;' 
P.S.—Upon looking over the articles from the Morping 
Post and Morning Herald, we find one so much the echo of 
the other, that we deem it needless fe ive them halt th 
notices originate from an article in the Co nstituttone and take 
precisely the same view of the subject. D.R. 





Che Ltalians at Covent-Garden, 
(From the Morning Post.) 


We have hitherto refrained from noticing the various reports 
which have for some time past been current relative to the 
establishment of a second Anglo-Italian lyrical theatre. 
Although aware of the efforts made, we still doubted whether 
so wild a scheme, and one, although full of peril, with no 
incentive but hatred, could assume even an ostensible shape. 
An article, however, in the Constitutionnel of Saturday, bear- 
ing a sort of semi-official aspect, and re-produced here yester- 
day, comes in such a shape that we must speak to it. Ifthe 
array of names put forth by the journalist be bond fide, and 
are really engaged, we even then can perceive in it but the 
elements of never-ceasing discord, the ultimate severance’ of 
the artistes, and blank ruin to those parties who have, ‘or’ 
intend to waste their capital in the undertaking. With these 
considerations, however, we have nothing to do, and we hiive- 
lived too long not to have learned, that great success’ and 
brilliant triumphs ever call forth feelings of malevolence and’ 
envious rivalry. The attempt to establish another Anglo 
Italian Opera-house in London will never succeed. There ig 
a prestige about Her Majesty’s Theatre, coupled as it is with 
the intention, the monetary stability, and public spirit of the 
present direction, that must ever prove an insuperable bar to 
the abiding success of any rival attempt by foreign speculators.’ 
Independently of all considerations allied with art and artists, 
there are circumstances connected with the proposed establish-’ 
ment of an Italian Opera at Covent-Garden which we feel will 
not pass unregarded either by the public or the authorities by 
whose governance such affairs are regulated. With admirable: 
judgment and unerring tact has Mr. Lumley raised Her 
Majesty’s Theatre from a ‘* slough of despond,” the wretched 
state of which had passed into a proverb, into the most’ 
magnificent lyrical establishment in Europe. He has extri- 
cated it from the jaws of a disgraceful insolvency—has éx- 
pended thousands of pounds in its embellishment, has elevated 
its character, and earned for it a moral status, which the most 
sanguine could not have anticipated. Indeed, it was ostensibly 
upon the strength of such considerations that many noblemen 
of the highest character had purchased boxes for a long term 
of years, with the firm reliance that, under the direction of Mr, 
Lumley, the fall value of their purchase, and the dignity and 
durability of the property were beyond doubt. There can bé 
little question that the ruling object of this wild attempt’ is to 
destroy the existing Italian Opera, by the display of high 
names, rendered more easy to accomplish by concentration of 
resources On one portion alone of operatic diversions, whilst’ 
the public is to’be deluded bya mirage of hypothetical’ 
novelties in perspective. " 

The area of ‘the theatre, swith its besetting incumbrance ‘of’ 
renters, ‘could’ not repay the’ speculators at any price of ad-" 
mission ; its position, in a’ market of the metropolis, and the’ 
absence of time-humoured prestige; the no less formidable’ 
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void of a ballet, which has proved, if truth must be said, at 
all ‘theatres more attractive than operas—these are but a few 
of the insuperable difficulties. 

‘As regards the flagrant injustice of this wild and malicious 
attempt, independent of Her Majesty’s Theatre having been 
built under speciat patronage and privilege from the Crown, 
itis but a few years back that Drury Lane and Covent-Garden 
entered into a formal compact with the manager of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, on which occasion the latter gave a sum of 
£35,000, on condition of their binding themselves no longer 
to invade their respective rights. 

To show what is the feeling of the nobility on this subject, 
we have heard, on unquestionable authority, that when last 
month the incredible scheme assumed something of a positive 
shape, several noblemen, totally unconnected with the 
direction, wrote immediately to the box-office of Her Majes- 
ty’s Theatre, “‘ that hearing an attempt was about to be made 
to raise a new Italian Opera, to injure this admirably con- 
ducted establishment, they desired that boxes might be 
retained for them for the ensuing season.” Amongst these 
personages was one who is not only of the highest possible 
rank, but who for his private virtues and public bearing, 
enjoys surpassing respect from all classes and all parties in 
the State. 

The artistic character is essentially fickle, their nervous 
organization always excitable and excited, but how those who 
haye been attached to Her Majesty’s Theatre for so many 
years could all at once pass over to the enemy, is inexplicable. 
It becomes, however, still more so, when we reflect that in 
former days—nay, for forty years, and up to five years since 
—the artists were constantly reduced to urgent distress by 
the failure of payment of their emoJuments, whilst Mr. 
Lumley’s punctuality in all engagements has rendered his 
word as gocd as a document. How these artists could 
reconcile themselves, under these circumstances, to sign a com- 
promise with those who sought to injure the establishment of 
which they were at the very time receiving the pay—do so 
without demand of increased salary or notice to their employer, 
and continue for months his apparent friends, is what we cannot 
explain. We are happy to hear that there are so many 
honourable exceptions, As to the greatest artist of the age, 
the giant of intellect as well as of form—Lablache—being one 
of these exceptions, does not astonish us. But although such 
conduct was natural in him, he will find that the English 
public will not be backward in repaying him in the full 
measure of his popularity. The Covent-Garden scheme may 
enjoy a hothouse existence, but it can never flourish, even if 
the promised exotics are suffered to be planted, which we are 
inclined to doubt. That the exhibition of art in any one of 
its innumerable forms should be unrestricted—that all the 
theatres should be thrown wide open for every species of 
dramatic and lyrical performances appropriate to them—that 
the doctrines of free trade should be unfettered, as regards arts 
and literature, we have ever been amongst the most ardent 
apostles. Let there be a French dramatic theatre, a French 
and a German opera, an Italian comic troupe, or Chinese 
tragedies, and we will hail them cheerfully, and give them a 
genial, welcome ; but we would seriously place our veto against 
a twin establishment of either—one is surely sufficient of 
these. We would have an honourable rivalry amongst our 
native managers to raise our own glorious drama—we would 
reward nobly the gifted exponents of the almost inspired 
creations of our own poets, but we would not have the pur- 
chased rights—rights obtained by large sums of money, by 
unexceptionable moral conduct, and by a just and liberal spirit 


for the amusement of an appreciating public—jockeyed away 
by an incursion of foreign speculators, who presume to 
establish a mart for their commodities, and raise the standard 
of their poor spirited enmity on one of the temples in which 
the drama was once enshrined, and thereby consecrated. It 
is the duty of the authorities to cultivate the feeling for, and 
force the growth of our native drama—not to place still more 
numerous bars to its regeneration. There might yet be found 
*balm in Gilead ’—Covent-Garden might rise from its present 
torpidity, and great actors yet awaken its silent echoes; but 
once its stage desecrated by another troupe of Italian songsters, 
and its fate is irrevocably sealed. 





Che Mereford Festival. 
(From the Times.) 


Tue town of Hereford is now, perhaps, as full of gaiety 
and bustle as it is possible for it to be under any circum- 
stances, The streets are thronged—that is, thronged for 
Hereford, for a Hereford crowd and a London, or eyen a 
Birmingham crowd, are very different matters. Still there 
is little doubt that an average of two out of three of the 
comfortable population of 10,000 may be reckoned upon 
as interested, profitably or pleasureably, in the progress of the 
festival, which once in three years awakens the ancient 
city from its slumbers. And so, yesterday, a motley army 
of lookers-on covered the area of either side of Broad-street, 
right up to the very mouth of the cathedral, watching the 
more favoured children of fortune, as they entered the sacred 
edifice, to listen to the second morning’s performance. ‘The 
overture to Mendelssohn’s St. Paul began the day; it was 
finely played; Hill, Moralt, and the tenors led off the 
fugal subject of the Allegro in capital style, Prospére 
brought out the corale, on the ophicleide, with splendid 
effect, and the entire movement went off with unflagging 
spirit; Mr. Smith, the conductor, giving the times of 
each part precisely as Mendelssohn has indicated them. 
Mozart’s Requiem followed, the solo parts by Misses Birch, 
Dolby, A. and M. Williams, Messts. Hobbs, Lockey, and 
H. Phillips. The execution of this great work was highly 
creditable to all concerned, band, chorus, and principal 
vocalists exerting themselves with admirable zeal. Mr. 
Smith judiciously adhered to Mozart’s text until the last 
chorus, his adoption of which was the only offence against 
good taste with which he can be charged. Mr. Smith very ° 
properly rejected the fragments from Don Juan, and other 
operas, the fragment from Sebastian Bach, the fragment 
from Spohr, and the fragments from other sources, with 
which the modern versionizer has defaced the Requiem; but 
unhappily Mr. Smith retained the choral introduction and 
fugue in B flat (not in F, as was printed by mistake in 
yesterday’s letter), and thereby alone laid himself open to 
the reproach of those who reverence Mozart, and object to 
hear his music spoiled, either by interpolations or omissions. 
As the pretensions of Sussmayer have been fully proved to 
be without foundation, and Mozart’s claims to the whole 
Requiem rendered incontestable, there is now no excuse for 
meddling with its recognized form. It should be given entire 
and unmodified, or not at all. A better argument against 
interfering with Mozart's original intention need not to be 
desired than the ridiculous effect of the interpolated chorus 
to which allusion has been made, and which is utterly out of 
character with the rest of the work. However, what was 
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given was well given, and the ‘ Benedictus,’ charmingly sung 
by Misses Birch and Dolby, Messrs. Hobbs and H. Phillips, 
was repeated at the suggestion of the Bishop, much to the 
delight of the rest of the audience, After the Requiem, Mr. 
Hobbs sang Beethoven’s expressive prayer, _‘ Oppressed 
with grief, in which he displeyed infinite pathos and feeling. 
The orchestral accompaniments to this, though they might 
have gone more smoothly, were preferable to the organ 
obligato sometimes attempted. The ‘ Hallelujah,’ from the 
Mount of Olives, executed with great fire and animation 
by the choir, concluded the first part. The whole of the 
second part was devoted to Spohr’s oratorio of the Fall of 
Babylon, in which all the vocalists engaged for the festival 
were employed. With the exception of a point in the 
chorus, ‘Lord, before thy footstool bending,’ where, owing 
to a sudden change of harmony, all the principal singers 
got out; and the final chorus in E flat, ‘Give thanks unto 
God,’ which was confusion from beginning to end, this 
elaborate and difficult composition was rendered in a style 
that. might, without exaggeration, be pronounced irreproach- 
able. The Fall of Babylon is the last of Spohr’s oratorios : 
careful consideration, after repeated hearings, cannot but lead 
to the conclusion that it is also the feeblest. It has far less 
invention and sublimity than the Last Judgment, which, in 
spite of its super-dramatic colouring, must always rank as 
the author’s masterpiece in sacred composition. In the Fall 
of Babylon, Spohr’s mannerisms of harmony and instrumen- 
tation are exemplified more extravagantly than in any other 
of his works. That it displays a wonderful knowledge of 
the resources and effects of instrumentation, that it shows 
a. facility in the treatment of chromatic harmonies almost 
unparalleled, and that its manifestations of power in the 
developement of idea and the symmetry of form are pro- 
digious, no one can deny. From Spohr, one of the greatest 
masters that the history of the art records, this was to be 
expected; but the modulation is so excessive, the orchestra- 
tion so monotonously elaborate, the colouring so unvariedly 
rich, that the ear has no rest, and the imagination no call 
for..exertion. Moreover, the employment of three-four, 
six-eight, and nine-eight measures, at first piquant and 
agreeable, become at last wearisome from its frequency. It 
must, be allowed, however, that the book Spohr has had to 
work upon is not happily arranged; there is not the slightest 
interest in it from beginning to end, while what. might, by a 
skilful poet, have been rendered the grand point of the 
oratorio—the hand on the wall at Belshazzar’s feast, and the 
interpretation of Daniel—is here made the medium for a 
succession of long and dreary recitatives,-that arrest the pro- 
gress without adding to the interest of the story. Still there 
are many’ exquisite things in the Fall of Babylon, and 
though it. cannot justly rank among the happiest inspirations 
of its author, it must not be lightly placed among the mediocre 
effusions with which modern German composers are at present 
deluging the world, and with which it has no possible affinity. 
Spohr is a great genius, a profound and accomplished artist; and 
if his genius be sometimes in a lethargy, his art is ulways ready 
to rescue him from commonplace. Therefore, whatever pro- 
ceeds from Spohr, even though it lack immediate inspiration, is 
at least worthy attention and respect; and if it do not afford 
delight, it isalmost sure to impart instruction. The principal vo- 
calists exerted themselves with great zeal in the music assigned 
to them in the oratorio, with which eommon eulogy they must 
remain satisfied. The cathedral was quite full, and the general 
appearance animated and brilliant, the superb weather having 





no small influence on the pleasant aspect of things. Three 


hundred and, thirty-two raised,,one hundred .and. fifty-seven 
floor, and one hundred ‘and ‘thirty-nine aisle seats,” were 
sold, and £296 was collected at the:doors, for the charity ; 
so that, all matters considered, the festival is decidedly 
looking up. . 

Last night the Shire-hall was crowded by a brilliant “com- 
pany. The scheme of the second concert, like that of the 
first, was entitled to unqualified praise. The first part 
included a selection from Weber’s Oberon, consisting of the 
overture, which was capitally played by the band, under Mr. 
Willy, and almost the whole of the first act. The introductory 
chorus, ‘ Light as fairy foot,’ and the finale, ‘Who would 
stay,’ were carefully and effectively rendered. Among’ the 
best things were the scena. ‘Oh, ‘tis a glorious sight,” sung 
with great fervour by Mr. Lockey; the quaint duet. ‘Joy, 
we are rescued,’ given to perfection by Misses Birch and 
Dolby ; ‘ Oh, Araby, dear Araby,’ to which Miss Dolby im- 
parted the alternate tenderness and animation required ; and 
the ‘ Mermaid’s song,’ sung by Miss Martha Williams, with 
charming simplicity of expression, though perhaps the tempo 
was a shade too slow, but to Miss Birch must certainly be 
accorded the palm of supremacy. Her ‘ Ocean, thou ‘mighty 
monster !’ was a specimen of energetic and perfect’ vocalism 
such as is not often listened to; it was applauded,’ and 
deservedly, with enthusiasm. After the selection from Oberon, 
the Misses Williams sang the duet, ‘ Serbami Ognor,” from 
Semiramide, very cleverly, introducing graces and ornaments 
in the cadences that were not only novel but highly artist-like 
and finished. The second part commenced with the symphony 
in C minor of Beethoven, to which magnificent inspiratiot 
full justice was rendered by tke band. The conductor having 
laid down his bdton for a time, the symphony was resigned to 
the direction of Mr. Willy, leader of the evening concerts;and’ 
it could not possibly have been in abler hands. The beautiful 
chorus, ‘Come, gentle Spring,’ from Haydn’s Seasons, was 
followed by ‘ The Husbandman,’ an air from the same work; 
which was excellently sung by Mr. Phillips. Miss Dolby 
then gave a most exquisite specimen of English ballad-singing, 
in ‘The Spirit of Love,” a melody by Linley, which was 
encored with acclamations; nothing could have been more 
unaffectedly graceful. A glee, called ‘The midge’s’ dance,’ 
placed under the name of Knyvett, but which is nothing’ but 
the air, ‘ Auld lang syne’ slightly altered, and harmonizedinto 
four parts, was sung by Misses Birch and M. Williams, ‘and 
Messrs. Hobbs and H. Phillips, so well as to obtain’ another 
encore. M. Machin, in the fine song in G minor, * By tales 
of war,’ from Spohr’s Jessonda, and Miss M. Williams. ina 
charming ballad by Brinley Richards, ‘In the ‘greenwood 
tree,’ were both entitled to praise. The brilliant trio,‘ Crada 
sorte,” from Rossini’s Ricciardo e Zoraide, produced its ueeus- 
tomed effect, Misses Birch and Dolby and Mr. Lockey being! 
the vocalists. Mr. Hobbs, in a melody by Lover, * The Road 
of Life,’ gave another specimen of pure ballad-singing, whieh 
was highly admired ; and Miss Birch in ‘Oh luce di: quest’ 
anima,’ from Dovizetti’s Linda, vocalised with great facility 
and brilliancy. Hatton's pretty duet ‘ Two laughing fairies; 
prettily warbled by the clever Misses Williams, and! the 
magnificent chorus, from Alexander's Feast, ‘The many rend 
the skies,’ concluded this excellent concert, which was highly 
creditable to all concerned. After the concert most/of’ thé 
company remained for the ball, which was’ brilliant, elegant} 
and animated, and altogether superior to that at Birmingham/ 
Mr. Adams, and his excellent bund, officiated in’ the’ orchestra 
with capital effect,” There were about’ 400. im the:rdom, exid 
dancing was kept up till morning begati'té @awhi beon'¢ od of 
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“@ppendix to the Memoir of Dussek. 
BY HIS NEPHEW, PIO CIANCHETTINI, 


A rgw more anecdotes, respecting that celebrated composer, 
will, we trust, prove acceptable to all lovers of classical music. 

Dussek’s enthusiasm for that glorious Bach family has 
already been mentioned ; as also, for the matchless Handel: 
indeed he looked upon Handel as the greatest of all the Ger- 
man composers ; and has, more than once, been found in his 
room. at the pianoforte, playing over to himself the finest 
parts of the ‘* Messiah,” and being quite enraptured with them, 
especially with the concluding ‘‘ Amen” fugue. He also 
taught his pupil, Miss Charlotte de Talleyrand (Prince Tal- 
leyrand’s adopted child) to accompany the ‘“ Messiah” and 
other oratorios of the same mighty genius; and whilst she 
was playing, he was enjoying every note of the composition. 
Gluck was another of his great favorites, and so Mozart, 
as far as regards his ‘“ Requiem,” his operas, symphonies, 
quartets, and quintets; but he did not enjoy his pianoforte 
music.as.much as Haydn’s; indeed, he admired ati Haydn’s 
productions, more or less, For Clementini and Cramer he 
had also, a. very sincere regard ; and especially for Cramer's 
“ Studio,” and those three grand sonatas, op. 29, dedicated to 
him, by his affectionate friend, John B. Cramer: in return he 
dedicated to his friend, J. B. C. his fantasia and fugue in F 
minor, It is not, to say the truth, one of his happiest efforts ; 
butiyet,.in.many parts of the fantasia (if not the fugue) are 
worthy of a Dussek, The fugue is decidedly inferior, not 
only.to.those of the Bach’s or Woelfi’s in C minor (from his 
op» 25). but even to those of Clementi or Albrechstberger, 
as far.as regards musical science ; indeed, it is too light and 
too.pretty for a fugue. Dussek could tune a pianoforte as 
well.as any man in Europe, not excepting even his friend, 
the famous John Broadwood, (of the firm of John Broadwood 
aud..Sens). One day he was actually taken for a mere 
tuner by his nephew, Pio Cianchettini (then only twelve years 
of age). who was in an adjoining room at his studies; but 
when this. tuner began to prelude, the nephew was indeed 
petrified with astonishment!!! and his curiosity so great, 
that-he could not help stepping into his uncle’s room, just to 
see’ who was at the instrument ; when, lo! it turned out to be 
no, less a personage than Dussex himself, in proprid persond ! 
How amused’the uncle was at the nephew’s astonishment ! !! 
And no wonder: the contrast between the persevering tuner, 
and. then the inspired preludizer was truly ludicrous, Dussek 
had. even, the patience to teach his valet-de-chambre, Friedrich 
Wandt, how to.tune a pianoforte ; who improved so rapidly, 
tliat:he soon became one of the most fashionable tuners in the 
French metropolis ; and, as it may well be supposed, coun- 
tenanced, by such a master as Dussek, got very soon: into 
famous business. Dussek could shew wonderful .firmiess ; 
and he always got Prince Talleyrand to be of his cpinion, even 
when, he opposed the Princess. One evening, this Princess 
(she. was a very clever woman in many respects, but rather 
whimsical. at times,) wished her god-daughter, the above- 
mentioned -Miss Charlotte, to play a. new pianoforte piece, 
that: she (the Princess) fancied very much, Dussek very 
respectfully opposed this, saying, that his pupil did not yet 
ksiow. that piece ; and he, would not expose her to cut a bad 
figure in it: he was for her playing some other piece that. she 
knew» better. . Very good advice, indeed! but the Princess 


would.not listen to reason, and insisted on her god-daughter’s 
playing. that piece... Even she. ordered lights, for that purpose 
to be placed at.the pianoforte ;. but just as Miss Charlotte was 





going to begin, Emperor Dussek takes hold of the music, 
puts it in his pocket, and off he marches to his apartments, 
leaving “* Madame la Princesse” and the whole society petri= 
fied with astonishment at such decision and peculiar firmness. 
The Prince was not at home that evening, or, as may well be 
supposed, this would not have occurred; for that matchless’ 
diplomatist always united good sense, and the finest feelingto 
immense wit: and this has been seldom the case with cele~' 
brated characters. Prince Talleyrand might, indeed, in that 
respect, have been compared to that exquisite nobleman, Lord 
Chestertield. Of course, as a diplomatist, he was infinitely his 
superior: indeed, no one is to be mentioned the same day 
with a Talleyrand. Another evening, Princess Talleyrand 
asked Dussek, in rather a strange manner, to move the lights 
from the chimney to the pianoforte. Dussek immediately 
rang the bell. A servant immediately made his appearance ; 
and Dussek asked him (of course in a very civil manner) to 
do as much. The Princess looked quite astonished, and said 
she never thought Mr. Dussek would have felt offended at her* 
request. ‘ Madam,” said Dussek, ‘ I shall ever feel honored’ 
in being considered as your ‘ most obedient and humble ser 
vant,’ but NEVER as your VALET.” A capital reply, indeed! 
worthy of a Voltaire!!! Now, if Prince Talleyrand had: 
asked Dussek to move these lights, he certainly would have 
complied immediately with the request: but there is @ way’ 
of intimating a wish, which shews the man of the world, the 
accomplished gentleman. Miss Charlotte was a favorite pupil, 
of Dussek, and so was the celebrated Duchess of Cousland ; 
because these two ladies had fine feeling, as well as good exe- 
cution. Emperor BertHoven’s notions of pianoforte playing 
were precisely the same, and so were Clementi’s, -Dussek» 
hated teaching. Sometimes he would get very much out: 
of humour with some of his best pupils, and his greatest: 
favorites in consequence. ‘ One day he complained of one of 
his pupil’s (this was in London) ‘‘ main gauche.” (He meant: 
her AWKWARD hand, not her tert hand ; for it is well knowns 
that in French ‘ gauche” means awkward, as well as. a: left’ 
hand.) ‘ Pardonnez-moi, Monsieur,” was the reply, ‘* c’est 
ma main proitE.” ‘Eh! bien, Madame,’ said Dussek, 
“ vous avez DEUX MAINS GAUCHES!!!" This sarcastic “jeu 
de mots’? cannot bear translation into any language. —Dussek 
was, indeed, a universal favorite! How he was regretted by 
all his friends and acquaintances! ! but especially: by that 
matchless Talleyrand !! ! 





Che Speaking Automaton, 
(dbridged from Chanbers’s . Edinsurgh Journal.) 


Ir is generally known that, from time to time, attempts -have 
been made to put together pieces of machinery which should ‘be 
capable of mimicking the human voice. These attempts have-been, 
to the present hour, only very partially successful ; the imitation 
has been rude, mechanic, and. unnatural. . To understand, the; difis 
culties which stand in the way of all inventions of this sort, itvis 
only necessary to remind the reader for a moment of the delicata, 
pes intricate nature of the human apparatus. This consists ofthe 
expansile and contractile air-tabe, the trachea ; the delicate liga- 
ments, called vocal chords, stretching across a portion of this tube; 
called the glottis ; to these ligaments muscles are connected, which: 
tighten or relax, open or close them, and these muscles are supplied 
with nerves, which bring them under the influence of the will in a 
certain degree. The upper part.of the throat, the soft palate, 
tongue, roof of the mouth, teeth, lips, and nose, are al) essentially 
engaged in articulation ; and to ave anything like a successful 
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result, these must be closely imitated both in physical properties 
and configuration. It may not be uninstructive to give a cursory 
sketch of the inventions which preceded that in question, and which 
may have opened the way in some measure for its accomplishment. 

Sir D. Brewster, in his “ Natural Magic,” informs us that, about 
the year 1779, some of the earliest successful attempts to construct 
a speaking apparatus were made by a person of the name of Krat- 
zenstein, In a prize essay sent by him to the Imperial Academy 
of Sciences at St. Petersburgh, an analysis was given of the vowel 
sounds A, E, I, O, U, and the construction of an apparatus capable 
of distinctly pronouncing them was described. The principle of 
his invention consisted in attaching reeds of various calibre to an 
air-chest ; the mouth of each reed being differently modified, bent 
at certain angles, covered in a peculiar manner, andso on. Here 
the invention stopped. It appears, however, that at a later period 
Kratzenstein pursued his researches ; and he is said to have com- 
pleted a talking apparatus, which imperfectly  prorgee words 
and sentences. M. Kempelen, the inventor of that celebrated 
imposture, the pseudo-automatic chess-player, then directed his 
thoughts to the same subject. It seems more than probable that 
the construction of the vocal apparatus of the yond ova by 
means of which it squeaked forth its harsh echeck, may have been 
the germ from whence the thought arose of constructing a combi- 
nation of machinery which should be more worthy of his amazing 
mechanical powers than “the ingenious trifle” about which the 
world ran mad. His first apparatus consisted of an _air-chest, 
formed out of caoutchouc, into which several voice-reeds opened, 
which were supplied with air from a bellows. By a division of this 
India-rubber box, so as to give it a resemblance to human jaws, he 
obtained the sounds OU, O, A, and animperfect E. Not satisfied 
with these results, he added further mechanism, which then produced 
the additional sounds P, M, and L. Here now was a machine 
possessing limited conversational powers, and capable of uttering 
“ mamma,” “ papa,” &c., but with indistinctness. The clacking of 
the machinery, and some trifling imperfections in the adaptation of 
its rélative parts, obscured the sharpness and distinctive character 
of the sounds: thus “papa” was pronounced pha-pha. Sir D. 
Brewster describes this machine, as it was finally constructed, as 
consisting of five principal parts—a reed representing the human 
glottis, an air-chest with internal valves, the bellows, a mouth with 
its appurtenances, and lastly, nostrils. The reed resembled the 
drone of a bagpipe ; but its tongue was formed of a thin slip of 
ivory, which reposed upon a portion of the reed, covered with 
leather, for the purpose of preventing any clapping sound. The 
proper pitch of the reed-note was produced by a spring, which vas 
so applied to the ivory tongue as to permit of a greater or lesser 
number of vibrations in a given time, the note rising or falling in the 
proportion of the number and intensity of such vibrations. The 
speech-note proceeded from this reed into the air-chest, which con- 
tained several smaller air-boxes, to which valves and wooden tubes 
were adapted, for the production of the hissing sounds, s, sch, z, 
&e. Small subsidiary bellows were requisite for producing the 
letters.P, K, T,&c. The mouth was formed of a bell or funnel- 
shaped box of India-rubber, whose physical properties assimilate it 
to the softness and flexibility of the human organ: into this cavity 
the vocal sounds proceeded. When the mouth-piece was closed 
they passed through the nostrils, the entrance to which was guarded 
by thin lamin ; when both nostrils were left open, the letter M 
was very perfectly sounded ; when only one, the letter N. With this 
more periect apparatus Kempelen came to the metropolis, where it 
was privately exhibited to a few scientific persons. It articulated 
such sentencesas the following—opera, astronomy, Constantinopolis, 
vous ees non ami, and the word exploitation, with a strong French 
accent. 

A countryman of our own, a Mr. Willis of Cambridge, after 
Kempelen, took up the subject, and invented a very simple machine 
upon a somewhat analogous principle, by means of which he pro- 
duced the vowel sounds with great distinctness. This was effected 
by sliding a plate over a bell-shaped cavity, to which the voice-reed 
was connected. He also discovered that, by lengthening or 
shortening the air-tube to which the reed was attached, by means 
of sliding 0 ys he could invert = oun = the ~ With this 
invention the subject appears to have > 

The singing of the human voice has had eisbesestited imitators. 





There has been long in use, upon the organ, a stop called the 
vox humana, which bears a considerable resemblance to human 
singing, without articulation. The great Haarlem organ has a 
celebrated stop of this kind. It is the reed-notes of the organ 
which most closely resemble the notes of the voice, The note of 
the bagpipe and bassoon is also intimately allied to the human note. 
Professor Miiller, the great German physiologist, instituted a series 
of experiments upon the human organs of voice, after removing them 
from the body, and produced from the Jarynx a perfect seale of notes 
and half-notes, extending to about two octaves and a half, which is 
the average compass of the veice. This was done by imitating, as 
far as possible, the action of the delicate muscles which govern the 
several parts of vocal machinery, by attaching delicate cords and 
weights to the vocal ligaments, and thus producing any desirable 
degree of tention or contraciion. The note was found to rise in 
proportion to the tightness with which the vocal chords were 
stretched ; but the upper notes were apt to run into a falsetto, 
which is the consequence of the vibration, not of the entire vocal 
ligament, but of its thin edges. In more than one respect, however, 
even the inanimate human org«ns are defective: a material defect 
is the want of adaptation of the length of the air-tube to the 
vibrating note. It has been found that each note requires a cerfain 
length and calibre of tube to be adapted to it, so that the tube shalt 
be capable of the like number of vibrations : if this is neglected, 
the result will be a discordance. This is, in fact, the philosophy 
of the different holes of the clarionet, bagpipes, &c. each hole, when 
covered with the finger, corresponding to a length of tube answering 
in vibration to a certain note. The human windpipe has an admi- 
rable mechanism to secure this end: it possesses the power, b 
means of its complicated muscles, of elongating or contracting ‘teeth, 
with the nicest adaptation, to the note which is vibrating upon its 
vocal chords, just as the human eye has the adaptive power of 
altering its focus to meet the varying distance of objects of vision. 
The dead larynx, and, in a measure, all imitations of it, waut_this 
power ; hence the discordance, as I conceive, which we are presen 

to find even in M. Faber’s admirable machine. The human air-tube 
is also capable of Yeh degrees of tension; and upon this ada: 
tation, according to M. Savart, do the variety and richness of its 
tones depend. 

The speaking automaton, or euphonia, now exhibiting at the 
Egyptian Hall, is the invention of a professor of mathematics, a 
M. Joseph Faber, twenty-five ears of whose existence have been 
consumed in its production. Its external appearance presents ibe 
following character. The half figure of a man, the size known to 
artists as kit-cat, dressed in Turkish costume, is seen resting upon 
the side of a table, surrounded by crimson drapery, with its arms 
crossed upon its bosom. The dody of the figure is dressed in hive 
merino, its head is surrounded by a Turkish cap, and the lower part 
of the face is covered with a dense flowing beard, which hangs 
down so as to conceal some portion of the mechanism contained in 
the throat. The chin is moveable, and is attached by appropriate 
mechanism to some of the vocal apparatus. The table upon which 
it rests is supported upon four legs, which are fastened to a wodden 
frame-work, so as to allow «f its being wheeled about the room. 
On one side of the figure is a small box, resembling 4 miniature 
piano, which has a key-board, and possesses a compass of about 
two and a half octaves. Beyond and behind it area series ot levers 
japanned in black, at which the operator sits. At the back is.a 
large bellows, which forms the lungs of the android. The crimson 
drapery removed, and the whole interior of the figure, presenting. a 
mass of levers, springs, screws, &c., are exposed, with the sole 
exception of two smal. boxes contained in the head and throat, 
where the vocal apparatus and the articulating organs are seated. 
The interior of the figure is exposed to scrutiny during the entire 
performance; and in the course of it, each of the manifold 
mechanical combinations is seen to be engaged in the production of 
the sound. ‘The performance commenced with the articulation of 
the letters of the alphabet in English. ‘The figure, then, will repeat 
any phrase or sentence the audience may suggest, in any language. 
It commonly begins with an apologetic “ Please excuse my.siow 
pronunciation ;” then follows, “ Good morning, ladies aud gentle- 
men ;” “ Welcome, ladies and gentlemen ;” “ It is a warm day. ;” 
“It is a rainy day ;” “ Buon Giorno, signori ;” and the same.in 
Spanish. At the writer’s request, the Greek word for “the sea,” 
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sounding thalassee, was very distinctly articulated; and subse- 
quently the letters of the Greek alphabet; “ Edinburgh,” “Glasgow,” 
and ‘the uncommonly difficult’ words “‘ Lachlin Maclachlin,” whien 
‘were pronounced with as’ much dccuracy as Englishmen generally 
attain in the use of the guttural. / Other sentences and words were, 
“ Radix Quassia,” the numerals in Spanish, “ Philadelphia,” with 
admirable accuracy ; “ Bilboa,” “ Mississippi,” “ Massachusets,” 
“ Xerxes,” “ Xenophon,” “ Xantippe”” Then it ‘gives “Hurrah 
for Queen Victoria and Prince Albert,” with declamation of pecu- 
liar discordance. 

The automaton pronounces Italian, in my conception; more 
accurately than ‘any other Janguage—which may result from the 
routidness and fulness of the intonation of that tongue. Tt is then 
made to display its singing capabilities, being accompanied by a 
‘performer upon a beautiful organ of M. Faber’s invention. ‘This is 
‘withcut articulating the words, the sounds ah and ee being used to 
accompany the music. ‘The voice is not pleasing, but is very 
‘wonderful. The air sung was Haydn’s beautiful German Hywn: 
the lower voice-notes in this performance were harsh and dissonant, 
the upper G uncommonly clear and roand. It then sings the 
words and music of “ God save the Queen.” This is'defective in 
‘the non-articulation of the words, which are slurred or slidden the 
one into the other ; the voice also is apt to break into a falsetto. 

The imperfect sounds upon this instrument are these : 'T’, sounded 
like'a blunt D ; SH, and W, which, oddly enough, sounds some- 
thing like V. I suspect the primary cause of this latter deficiency 
lies inthe ear of the inventor, on account of the difficulty expe- 
Yiented by foreigners in the use of the Jetter W. It is a si?gular 
“circumstance if itis so. B and M are also indistinct. The guttaral 
sound! is also a difficulty when it occuts in the middle or at the 
‘commencement of a word, but is successfully imitated when found 
“at the end, by an aspirate preceding a hard G; thus, sontach is 
exuctly imitated by sontagh. Its articulation is slow, emphatic, 
‘And possesses much of the hesitating character of the pronunciation 
“of a Pireigner not certain of his words. It has been compared to 
that of a child learning to converse ; and either simile is applicable. 
°°“'This account, however, cannot bo entirely satisfactory to the 
téader ; but when we look for a scientific exposition of the appatatus, 
‘we are baffled. M. Faber thinks it advisable to keep the essential 

ortion of the apparatus a secret. One cannot very well conceive 
the reason of this. It is not an invention whicli could by possibility 
‘be copied, and it is probable its full exh bition would rather elevate 
than Jower our wonder at the skill of its construction. We are 
informed, however, that the principal portion of this part of the 
‘{nstrument is of caoutchouc, and that the various organs of articu- 
‘lation have been formed out of it, so as exactly to resemble these 
‘appertaining to humanity. Let us, however, before con¢ludirg, 
more closely examine the instrument. A clavier, or key-beard, 
placed at the side of the figurc, is the apparatus which puts in 
“motion the articulating mechanism. ‘There are twelve keys, which 
aré thus lettered— 

AO UIELRWF S§ §S B D @ sounded as ia 

ah ea hiss x 


At the side of these are two important keys, the aspirate and nasal, 
which are so placed as to be capable of being touched together with 
‘B,D, or G. In this manner B is made to produce P,and M: and 
*D ‘form T and N, and G forms K. The a!phabet is'thus simplified 
“atid reduced to sixteen elemental sounds, which are the analysis of 
“language. The manner of playing upon it is a complete illustration 
‘of the science of phonograghy, for example, the words: Philadelphia 
“city are thus, so to speak, spelt Filadelfia sitee. : 

' hie keys are all in connexion with springs and upright, rods, 
which depress or elevate, and in other ways affect the articulating 
“organs iu the head and throat of the figure. Sonre sounds are 
manifestly less difficult of production than others;as the: keys move 
‘but’ afew rods; others, as the broad ah on the contrary, appear to 
‘Yequire the combination of four or five pieces of mechanism, 
Evidently a great deal depends upon M. Faberimthe operation ef 
the’machine. There can be no doubt that,’ by regulating the 
‘presaure of the treddle which supplies air to the bellows, and by 
‘skilfully modifying the aspirate and nasal sounds, thevartierlation is 

able’ of material alteration anid modification. Other s¢unds are 
“to be regulated, doubtless, by various-alterations andscom pressions 





of the mouth, the under-jaw moving in the formation of some sounds. 
The air from the bellows first enters a spheroidal box, made 6f 
caoutchouc ; its future progress is concealed from view. ~ 

It is conceivable that the rudiments of this machine may bé 
these :— An air-tube of India-rubber, to resemble the human trachéa, 
operated on by springs capable of elongating or Contracting it ; 
across the upper portion, vocal ligaments may be stretched of thé 
same material, to which apparatus is connected, to tighten or looseh 
them, the air-tube in connexion with the air-chest above-mentioned. 
To these organs are attached articulating appatatas ; and “one 
cannot help conjecturing that Kempelen’s thachine has afforded 
elements for the construction of this; the M and N issuing from 
the nostrils, and so on. 

The singing apparatus is distinct from the articulating portion, 
but is capable of being connected to it at pleasure ; when this fs 
the case, the other artificial larynx is disconnected. It is more than 
probable that the singing apparatus consists in a rigid udherenée to 
that of nature. The reader will remember the experiments of Millér 
on this point. Certainly the notes here produced are not those 6f 
an organ reed—the’ vox humana ; they are too harsh and discor- 
dant. ‘The sounds produced from this apparatus may then be 
conveyed into the articulating portions of the figure, isstiing with 
these sounds from its mouth. Laughing is effected by shaking the 
aspirate key, which has a direct relation to the speech-noteé of the 
automaton. Sir D. B:ewster conceives that caoutchouc may ‘be 
made more closely to imitate the himan tissues by mixing it with 
molasses or sugar, which are constantly absorbing moisture frdin 
the air, M. Faber may have availed himself of this idea. “°"*”* 

These are but so many conjectures, which may go fur what théy 
are worth, Let us award all the honour due to an unweari 
patience and astonishing skifl to the inventor, who has brought’ 
piece of machinery to the perfection attained in this.’ If, in sowie 
respects, the articulation is imperfect, it is rather a matter of surprise 
that so much has been done, than that caoutchouc, and wood, and 
steel, should fail perfectly to imitate the wondrous and exquisite 
organization of the human apparatus. The instrument will pro- 
bably yet receive further improvements at the hands of its inventor. 
Even at present, it. may be regarded as no mean trophy of itp 
indomitable perseverance for which the inventor’s countrymen fave 
long been celebrated. ‘ 





She Bbarriageabee Ban, 
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CHAPTER ILA VERY SENSITIVE MAN.’?! 


Pray imagine yourself in the Salon of a Restaurateur'; neither 
Very’s, nor Véfour’s, nor the Café.de Paris, not the Rocheride 
Cancale, but a +mall Restaurate ur Bourgeois; without; pretension, 
without importanece—where any one may dine,comfortably enough, 
so he be not a Lucullus, or a Brillat Savarin, There is.no pro- 
fusion of glasses, lustres, or chandeliers in the room; but theitables 
are constantly occupied. .The waiter does not -bring you after 
dinner a blue finger-glass filled with luke-warm water, and «slice 
of lemon, for the purpose of. washing your bands .avdmouth ; 
(which, by-the-bye, 1 finda very dirty sort of cleanliness ;) but‘there 
is nothing to prevent. you dipping your fingers. in: your owe oglass, 
and wiping them with your napkin. In conclusion, you:seemo 
owners of equipages—you inhale no perfumes of musk and amber, 
but, surrounded by artists.and: authors, your ears are regaled-with 
laughter and loud speaking. With this preliminary, 1 may tell 
you, it is situated between the Porte Saint Denis and the Rue du 
Femple : » choose thev: for-yourself. 2 vd 

It was about five o’clock when M. La Girardiére: entered the 
Salon of the Restaurateur. : 

Pictare.to yourself a man on the wrong side. of forty-nine; —. 

i 


averse to be considered-more than thirty; and-résolved to exert: 
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his ingenuity to preserve the appearance of that age. He is not 
what would be called a fine man, but one of the middle size, who, 
in order to disguise the embonpoint, which begins to grow upon 
him, wears his clothes exceedingly tight. He is not handsome— 
for his eyes, a sort of greenish grey in colour, are round and 
bordered with red, which give them a peculiar aspect ; but M. La 
Girardiére wears spectacles, and never lays them ‘aside: his nose 
is too flat, his chin too pointed, his mouth too large ; but with all 
these defects, M. La Girardiére has settled into a physiognomical 
expression decidedly pleasing, which rarely deserts him, unless 
some extraordinary occurrence should have perplexed him. In 
fine, he is particularly neat in his appearance, and, above all, very 
proud that he wears neither a periwig, nor false curls. To say the 
truth, his hair, which time has dyed grey, is rather scanty on the 
top’of his pericranium, but he zealously preserves what yet remains 
in: the neighbourhood of his ears, throwing it on one side with 
sufficient address to shadow his forehead, which has begun to 
assume a loftiness much too expansive. 

You will conjecture from this that M. La Girardiére possesses 
the:desire to please—that he may boast of a most sensitive heart— 
that he is deyoted to the fair sex, and that love has most probably 
beensthe principal occupation of his life. 

Few persons indeed exist, who have not known this feeling ; 
whoshave not consecrated to it some sweet and never-to-be- 
forgotten moments. Those, even, who are the slaves of other pas- 
sions, find a place in their hearts for love ; for, as Voltaire has 
remarked, ‘‘ We must love—love alone sustains us; without love, 
it were a sad thing to be man.” But M. La Girardidre had per- 
haps exceeded the precept of Voltaire. From his infaney he had 
given proofs of his inclination to tenderness. He adored birds, 
he doted on eats, he would weep for a:week the absence ‘of his 
dog. » Arrived at adolescence, he became inflamed with a passion 
fora fat country girl, who performed the culinary duties at his 
father’s house. Our little hero was ever stealing into the kitchen, 
wherevhe Jearnt his rudiments ; and: that he might have~some 
pretence for being constantly in the company of his fat ‘Tourloure, 
(the cook’s name,) he took it into his head to teach her Latiu. 

While. Tourloure was plucking the feathers from a pigeon, or 
seasoning the spinach, the little Girardi¢re would gaze at her near 
at hand, saying, 

“ Amo! Tourloure, amo tibi!—ah! Tourloure, will you con- 
jugate with me the verb amare ?” 

“ What is it you mean by your amo ?—is it the 
used 'to:dance on Sundays by the side of our house ? 

“Lam not thinking of dancing—I am speaking Latin to you ; 
I want:you to say, I love you, in a dead language.” 

 Letme finish what I am about.” 

“Phat: will not prevent you-O Tourloure !—mulier /— 
mulieris 1° 

¢ What is the reason you call me mulier? that is not my name ; 
my-wame is’ Tourloure Desmignart.” 

c Never mind, you are stilla woman; oh, heavens! the women ! 
I should like to—muliebre bellum gerere—” 

“Qh, dear! care you swearing ?” 

i#tPourloure, let:me teach you Latin.” 

o Leave me alone, you will make me spoil the sauce!” 

* Say with me, then, amo, amas, amat, and I will kiss you for 
your trouble.” 

Qh! indeed, what’can a little boy like you know about kissing 
the maids ?” 

Do you not know, Tourloure, that Formosum pastor Coridon 
ardebat' Alexin #” 

« No, I know nothing of these folks ; but I know if you do not 
leave me alone, the pigeons will be burnt, and I shall get scolded.” 

“(Not if you say, when you serve them up, Jus hoc est cena— 
Papa will open his eyes with astonishment.” 

‘* Jus hoc—ah! my conscience, 1 shall have a great deal of 
trouble to remember these hard words.” 

And all the time she was frying the vegetables, the fat cook 
kept incessantly muttering, “ Jus hoe—jus coqg—ah ! that is it.” 

When dinner hour arrived, a d all were at table, Tourloure, as 
she carried up the pigeons, opened her enormous mouth and began 
to cry out—'* Jus—jus—” which was all’ she: could ‘call to mind, 
till Mamma Girardiére interrupted her, saying, 


place where I 





“Well, Tourloure, we have had quite enough of this sort of 
juice” (jus).* 

But the birds were over-roasted, the vegetables spoilt, the eream 
forgotten. The cook was severely reprimanded, but to’ excuse 
herself replied— : 

“It is young master’s fault; he is always poking ‘about’ the 
kitchen, forever on my heels. | He” insists on my’ learning 
Latin, and I ‘spoil everything in trying to remember the words’ 
he tells me.” 

As our hero's parents were by to means anxious for Tourloure 
to learn Latin, or desirous to have the dinner badly cooked, they 
gave the maid warning, und Master La Girarditre was compelled 
to direct his eil/ades elsewhere. 

Such a beginning gave promise of a youth wholly devoted to 
the pleasures of love ; but promises are not always fulfilled. It 
is not enough to be extremely sensitive, to sigh for every woman 
not absolutely a fright. Something more is required ; it is neces- 
sary to have the gift of pleasing, of attracting ; wit and talent are 
requisite to make conquests ; which capabilities M. Theophilus 
Girardiére did not possess, spite of all his efforts to attain them. 

At the age of twenty our hero had never less than five or six 
passions tormenting him at a time. No sooner had he set his 
foot iu the street, but he found occupation. If a female tolerably 
good looking, enveloped in a large shawl, happened to pass, and 
by chanee, lift hcr eyes up to him, he fancied she took notice of 
him, and this was enough to make him amorous. He would follow 
her ‘and her shawl, walking almost on her hee!s—risking a few 
words and phrasez, which he imagined spiritual, but which Were 
in reality nonsense, like most words and phrases ‘made use of,on 
such occasions. He was seldom honoured with a reply ; or’ if,'so, 
merely a dry request to pass on his way. This would not ‘dis- 
courage him ; persevering in his pursuit, he would follow the lady, 
wait for her in the street, should she enter a shop, and would not * 
quit her till he had perceived her go into a house; then, resting 
a long time at the door till he felt assured that the lady would ‘not ._ 
again make her appearance, he made up his mind that he was 
acquainted with her abode, and marking down in his pocket-hook 
the number of the house, he would say to himself, as he departed, 
“ Twill often come and saunter about here ; I shall then be able 
to see her go out and follow her.” This was what M. Theophilug 
La Girardiére called making a conquest. After such a fashion, 
the man least formed for pleasing might amuse himself with three 
or four conquests every time ke happened to put his foot in the 
street, providing only that he has time to lose, and a good pair 
of legs. 

But after spending the best years of his existence in the pursuit 
of shawls, hoods, and little bonnets, without any success in intrigues, 
without being entitled to the appellation, a“ lucky man,” Girardiére, 
afflicted ‘at the il] success of his endeavours, determined to change 
his sphere of attack, and enter more into society, hoping to be 
blessed with better fortune there than in the promenadés ‘and 
publie places. 

Possessing a small fortune, it was not difficult for our hero to 
gain admittance into many houses, accompanied with invitations 
to balls, musical sotrées, card parties, and even routs. 

Besides, Girardiére had been well brought up : he had received 
a tolerably good education ; his manners were polite, and he was” 
not absolutely a fool; ho might even have passed for amiable, 
but for his unhappy mania for inspiring every woman with love, 
a maria which'time augmented rather than diminished, and which 
grew obstinate in spite of reverses. 

Into'society then, did Girarditre carry his @llades, his preten- 
sions, and his sighs. The facility of conversing with those ladies 
who were so happy as to please him, gave him the idea that he 
could mach sooner arrive at a denouement ; that it would be in- 
finitely easier for him to form tender /iaisons ; and, desiring to make 
up for lost time, he had scarcely been three times in a house ere 
he had made at least four declarations of love. 

Poor Theophilus defeated himself by his precipitation, Women 
in general are not favourable to those men who throw themselves 
at their heads. 

There are ways to conduct an intrigue quickly, so as not to 


* This pun, of course, is nothing except in the original language, beth: |: 
words are spelt and pronounced ‘alike: " whee 
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languish nearia belle; but these do not consist in running after 
all the ladies, pressing their hands, and staring fixedly at them for 
a quarter.of an hour ata time, as if they had enamelled eyes. 

Every one was amused with the sighs, glances, and declarations 
of our hero. His sensibility, his promptitude to inflame, became a 
proverb.,...In many houses it was no longer said at table, “ This is 
a very.tender fowl,” but jocosely, “ This is a fowl ala Girardiére.” 
And, in, France, especially at Paris, where ridicule is a death-blow, 
this witticism was sufficient to prevent Theophilus from ever 
triumphing:over the heart of a woman. 

Night after night, poor Girardiére returned home, muttering to 
himself,“ It is really very singular, really very extraordinary, that 
I cannot succeed in becoming a mauvais sujet! 1 try all in my 
power, for it, nevertheless! But the women are afraid of me; | 
amjconyinced they are afraid uf me: they perhaps fear that by 
encouraging my advances, they should learn to love me too much.” 


CHAPTER Il.—MOTHERLY LOVE. 


One consolation remained to Girardiére ; of those consolations 
which never fail us, and towards which we fly to seek relief from 
the troubles that afflict us. This was a kind mother, who loved 
him tenderly, who saw in him every quality, every perfection, and 
who thought that all the world should regard him as she did, 

Girardiere lived with his mother, who was far advanced in years, 
and ventured out but rarely, When in the evening, he was pre- 
paring to go into society, his good mother would say, gazing on him 
witb_admiration : 

“ You are going to some party—to a soirée ?” 

“Yes, mother,” 

“Ab! libertine! how famously you amuse yourself! how 
entirely you give yourself up to pleasure! I warrant ime your 
whole time is spent in love affairs.” 

“ Oh! mother, what an idea!” 

And Girarditre smiled as he thus replied, looking at himself in 
the glass, passed his fingers through his Lair, and re-adjusted his 
coat collar, while his old mother continued : 

“Oh! so you will not allow it! but after all, you are quite 
right ; amuse yourself, my child; profit by your youth; you are 
handsume enough to make plenty of conquests.” 

“Do you think so?” replied Theophilus, with an air which 
signified, I am quite of your opinion, 

“Do I think so! Ah, mauvais sujet! you well know how 
much I have reason to think so; all I ask of you, child, is, that 
you will not throw yourself into too perilous an adventure ; for, 
you must be aware, al/ husbands do not relish being made— 
you understand me—and pray, do not stay out so late, little one ; 
the streets of Paris are not always safe.” 

Girardiére re-assured his mother, and issued out, not a little 
satishied with what she had said. It was music to his ear to be 
still addressed as Jitile one, though he had become more than 
ordinarily stout. He loved to hear his mother recommend him to 
make the best of his youth, though he had already reached his 
thirty-ninth year, as if such expressions could indeed restore him 
to his boyhood. He descended the staircase, humming and 
making grimaces, sometimes even taking three steps at a time ; and 
all this because his mother bad called him “ little one.” 

‘But in spite of the favorable opinion entertained by Madame 
Girardiére of her son, the latter was not a whit more fortunate 
with the ladies, His triumphs were limited to a few blows with 
their fans ; and sundry blue marks on the arm were the sole 
recompenses of his temerity, After being well pinched by the 
fingers of a pretty woman, on his retnrn home, our hero hastened 
to throw off his coat and examine his arm, saying— 

“The mark is here! ah, with what force she pinched me! 
no doubt, she wishes me to carry some proofs of her regard, 
Oh, the wicked one !” 

These were the only favours of which Mr. Girardiére could 
boast, 

‘We do not pretend to say, however, that one so sensitive was 
ever a stranger to the sweets of love. On the contrary, he had 
maintained several mistresses, but of such a kind that he could 
not introduce them into society, and of whose conquests he could, 
thérefore; make no parade. With the aid of money and presents, he 





occasionally succeeded in persuading a lady to accompany him to 
the theatre, or to a ¢raiteur ; and on such day he was particularly 
careful not to hire a carriage, in order that he might be seen 
walking with a lady on his arm. 

But in such frail iatsons, where the ardent Girardiére looked 
for love, he invariably met with misfortunes. After fifteen days 
acquaintance he would thus address himself : 

“ [ believe that I am really loved for mysclf! 
she is faithful to me : but then, if I were poor !” 

A short billet would arrive to the following effect : 

“ I am truly grieved that it is not in my power to continue any 
longer our connection. I am compelled to look to the future ; and 
a gentleman of distinction having presented me with a beautiful 
set of furniture in mahogany, I am under the necessity of accepting 
it, and I now entreat you never to call again at my apartments ; 
and should we meet, pray do not speak to, or recognise me, as 
you must be aware that by so doing you would compromise my 
reputation.” 

It is anything but agreeable to receive such epistles, especially 
after having begun to cherish the fondest illusions with regard to 
the sentiment we imagine we have inspired. Girardiére, crumpling 
the letter with indignation in his hands, and throwing it at his feet, 
would exclain— 

“ Parbleu! she has done well in writing to me ; I could have 
endured her no longer. I never loved her. I should most likely 
have broken with her to-morrow, but she has saved me the trouble. 
Sordid woman! selfish heart! she leaves me because somebody has 
presented her with a set of furniture in mahogany, and I can only 
give her walnut. Ah! fie, fie!—this is not love, this is not the 
sentiment I am anxious to inspire ; the sentiment which has been 
in my dreams ever since I was conscious that I possessed a heart : 
but now, at the age of reason, I will have nothing more to do with 
women who barter their affections for money. No, I will have 
done with them! as my mother says, I am formed to inspire 
passions to turn the heads. of the women. Oh! if they knew the 
extent of love my heart is capable of coutaining, they would say to 
me, ‘ You are the idealist, the model of lovers!’ they would open 
their arms to receive me. Unfortunately these things are not 
written on the countenance.” 


I am convineed 





CHAPTER III,—THOUGHTS OF WEDLOCK, 


Theophilus Girardigre continued to languish in saloons, and to 
run after ladies in the promenades. But time glided away ; time, 
that pitiless old fellow, who heeds not the rich northe poor; the | 
prince nor the prelate, the wise man nor the fool ; who is deaf to 
the prayers of beauty, the tears of old age, the graces of infaney : 
and, after all, it is for the best that he should be equally inexorable « 
to all; for were he to accord his favours to any in particular, there 
is every reason to believe that real merit would not obtain them, 
as there would be intriguers in his train, as in the trains of all who 
are powerful. 

M. Girardiére lad now attained and passed his fortieth year: 
he commenced to verge elosely on fifty ; and though his dotingiold 
mother, whose head shook with age, and who could seareely see 
plainly even with her spectacles, from time to time would say to 
him— ry 

“ Profit by your youth, child ; amuse yourself, libertine ; butdo 
not stay out too late!” 

Our hero began to perceive that his youth, like his hair, was 
departing to return no more ; he was even threatened with) bald~\, 
ness, notwithstanding the care he took in combing his-hair to bring 
forward the locks from behind, and to join them togetherat thes! 
sides, which still produced an illusion, when he was not im the 
open air, but when by accident Girardiére found himself bareheaded! 
against the wind, then, alas! arose and were disturbed the: long 
locks assembled with such care, and all the charm was destroyed... 

About this time, our sensitive hero, who had not been eble to 
succeed in becoming a mauvais sujet, but who cherished no: less.» 
at the bottom of his heart his adoration of the fair sex, the besoin 
d’aimer ; about this time he began to think of marriage. 

For a long time Girardiére had laughed at matrimonial ties, and 
ridiculed the rights of husbands... Persuaded that his youth weald 
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be a series of intrigues, of bonnes fortunes, of piquant adventures, 
he had resolved to prolong his bachelor’s state as far as lay in his 
power. But events did not answer his expectations ; and perceiving 
that he was unable to persuade any woman to be his mistress, he 
determined on taking a wife. 

One fine morning, haviag saluted his mother, who had just risen 
and established herself in her easy chair, where she passed the 
chief part of the day, Girardiére, after coughing several times, 
and traversing the room, till he succeeded in bringing round to his 
forehead two locks of hair which obstinately persisted in falling on 
his cout collar, approached his mother’s chair, and said— 

* Dear mamma, I have something to tell you.” 

‘*— Well, darling, speak, I am all attention. Are you going 
to tell me of some piquant adventure of which you were the hero ? 
Eh! mauvais sujet ?—” 

Girardiére smiled and caressed his chin ; he was ever delighted 
to be called mauvais sujet, though he very well knew he was 
nothing of the sort. However, he replied, 

“ No, dear mamma, no; it is not of that I wish to speak; it 
is of something much more serious—of something really important 
—it is—it is—that I wish to get married ——” 

* — To get married! you to get married!” said the good old 
woman, uttering an exclamation of surprise ; “ Good God! what 
has put such an idea into your head? You to be married !—you, 
who vowed always to preserve vour liberty—who are so happy— 
who amuse yourself so much—who make so many conquests !—” 

** Yes, mother, [ am aware of the truth of all you say—buta 
bachelor’s life must tire at last; all these light amours are very 
pleasant, certainly, but they leave a void in the heart ; whereas 
the caresses of a wife and children make us acquainted with new 
delights. The title of father of a family is so highly respectable, 
and, to say the truth, I desire to do as others do.” 

“ Well, child, marry if it please you—I will not prevent you— 
but there is no hurry—you have plenty of time before you.” 

And the doting old woman fondly patted the cheeks of her son, 
and no doubt had she been strong enough, would have again taken 
him in her arms, and dandJed him on her knees. ‘To her, he was 
ever her dittle Theophilus, her Benjamin ; she never dreamed that 
the dear child was in his forty-ninth year ; she saw not that he 
grew old! she ever found him young and handsome! sweet effects 
of maternal affection! the eyes of a mother are in her heart! 

But Girardiére, whose eyes were in his head, could not hide 
from himself the truth, that his youthful days had fled. 

‘I repeat,” replied he to his mother, “1 repeat that I am tired 
of a bachelor’s life. I picture to myself a charming idea of the 
happiness I shall taste in my family, with a wite who adores me, 
with a wife who will overwhelm you, dear mother, with every 
attention and forethought; aud, after all, when one has resolved 
upon a step, it is folly to recede.” 

* Well, darling, if such be the case, marry ; but choose a very 
handsome womau for your wife, and very affectionate, that she may 
take the tenderest care of my little Theophilus. Oh! by our lady, 
you will meet with more women than you have need of !—but be 
very patticular in the choice you make: or have you yet fixed on 
any one ?” 

“ No, dear mamma, as yet I have no particular one in view ; 
but I think, as you say, I shall only be embarrassed which to 
choose. I have a hundred and fifty pounds a year in the funds ; 
I once had more, but have been unlucky in my speculations. 
However, a liundred and fifty pounds a year is still pretty well ; to 
which, if Ladd, a person without defects———” 

“You will, no doubt, meet with a wife who will bring you at 
least five thousand pounds.” 

“ Do you think so 7” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Five thousand pounds ; let mesee : five thousand pounds never 
produce more than two hundred and fifty pounds a year. But, 
after all, should I meet with a woman suitable to me, I shall not be 
particular about a few hundred pounds more or less. But, above 
all, | must have a pretty wife—a very pretty wife!” 

“You say well, child. Besides, a good-looking young fellow 
like you has a right to be particular. Ah! mauvais sujet! when 
your intention to marry becomes known in the world, all the papas 











and mammas will pay court to you; but again let me beg you mot 
to hurry yourself.” } 

Girardiére felt convinced that he should find plenty, of maces a 
for, in truth, husbands being so much rarer than lovers, those who 
announce the courageous intention-to take a wife, are in general 
greatly courted. Our hero thus found a consolation for his former 
reverses in his present resolution. ‘I have not; said he; * been 
blessed with a superfuity of bonnes fortunes, because luck has been 
against me; but when I make known my determination, tomarry, 
it will be al'ogether different—all the maids, all the widows, will 
direct their glances towards me.” on 

Theophilus did not say to himself, * I shall soon be fifty ; T am 
almost bald: my faee is wrinkled, my cheeks furrowed; my eyes 
swollen ; I possess neither wit nor re gp ge but am eaten 
up with pretension.” Bridoison pretends that we utter these 
things to ourselves ; for. my part, | think that few of us have the. 
courage to make such confessions. 


(To be continued in our next.) 





Reviews on Music. 


“ 4 Letter on the Rudiments of Music, with an accompanying 
Key-board and Diagrams ;” by CATHERINE JABET. 
Tue invention of the Key-board and Diagrams is intentled 

to familiarize beginners with the. keys of the piano-forte. in 

connection with the notes of the gamut, without, requiring. the 
pupil to sound the notes of the instrument, whigh seryes.no 
other purpose than to distract his attention.from, his, studi 

To learners who have a very quick. ear, and are likely. to, fal 

into the pernicious habit of getting off their lessons, an 

playing them without the least attention to the notes, Jabet’s 

Key-board and Diagrams will be really found’ invaluable: 

There is too quick, as well as too slow a ‘capacity, and the 

difficulties attending the right correction of the one offersyno 

less a scope to good tuition than the endeavour to, advance, the 
other. Another advantage, and one not heretofore thovgi by 
in the teaching of music, obtained by Jabet’s Key-board and 

Diagrams, is the readiness of learning without an instrument, 

and thus dispensing altogether with a piano-forte, the depri- 

vation of which would formerly lead, of necessity, to the 
suspension of all musical tuition. } ston 

The authoress says, “a collateral advantage has been 
attained, in facilitating the comprehension of some, of, the 
elementary principles of music, which usually occasions great 
difficulty to learners, and which is frequently never fully 

apprehended by persons of higher pretensioiis.” i 
The authoress confidently avers that the pupil’ will: make 

more rapid progress by the use of the Key-board and Diagrams, 

than by having learned from a piano-forte. . For this we cannop 
vouch, but we can seriously recommend Catherine Jabet's 
invention as a simplified and direct method of inculcating the 


elements of piano-forte playing, and the rudiments of music. 
\ ts 








Introduction and Fantasia on Peruino’s Favourite Ballad, 
‘ The Maids of Merry England ;’”’ arranged for the Pigno- 
Forte by F. Kouren,—Z, T. Purpay. rob oat 
Turs piece is handled with much’ tact and Skill by ithe 

arranger. The ‘introduction is spirited and brilliant, sand 

leads to the subject happily. Mr. Perring’s melody.is them 
wrought into a polka, and subsequently, after an allegretta 
variation, into a valse. . The. composition is..very;easy, pre- 
senting no difficulties whatever to: the performer. We have 
only one objection to. offer to.this fantasia, whichis the 
preserving the same key, C, throughout, though the_piece, 1g 
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divided into five different subjects. This renders the fantasia 
something monotonous. It will be found a very neat morceau 
for the practiser in beginning. 





“ Introduction and Brilliant Rondino on Stravss’s ‘ Annen 
Polka ;’” Composed and arranged for the Piano-Forte by 
G. P. Citraptnt.—Z. T. Purpay. 


One of Strauss’s best waltzes furnishes a brilliant theme 
for Mr. Cittadini’s fantasia, of which he has made excellent 
use. We cannot speak more highly in praise of the compo- 
sition than to say it is worthy in every respect of the captivating 
theme on which it is founded. After a brief andanie introduc- 
tidn, the rondino takes up the subject to the end in a pleasing 
and graceful manner. 


“May I Love Thee, Hebrew Maiden?” Ballad—Poetry 
written bg J. E. Carpenter; Music composed by Jams 
Perrinc.—Z. T: Purpay. 


Mr. Perrine is a favourite vocal composer, and writes 
melodies in a natural, flowing style. The present song is 
very pretty, and if it be neither striking nor original, it is so 
easy, and written so exceedingly well for a voice of moderate 
compass; that we can strongly recommend it. The introduc- 
tory symphony is too elaborate: it is “much ado about 
fiothing.” _ The words aré not very clear. Is not “ Wilt thy 
a eye” an error of the press? We cannot suppose Mr 

arpenter innocent of his tenses ! ! 


“St. Agnes;” Poetry by Avrrep Texnyson; Music by 
Séenta Dosson Cottert.—J. ALFrep NovELto. 


We do not entirely comprehend this composition. There 
is so much confusion of the major and minor, such unnecessary 
modulation, and such a straining after novel effects, that the 
true intention of music of this class is entirely overlooked, 
and the meaning of the poet utterly sacrificed. In a musical 
point of view this song has much merit,and if Miss Sophia 
Dobson Collett wrote a little less from pedantry, and a little 
more from feeling, we have hopes she might succeed as a com- 
poser. In a short composition like this song of St. Agnes 
we never witnessed so extravagant an exhibition of knowledge. 


“ Romance ;” Words written by Eywarp Wortiey ; Music by 
JoserH Mc’ Ewan.—Cramer, Beare, & Co. 
Tis is an excecding nice song, both in words and music, 
The melody is flowing and graceful, and the poetry very 
Happily indicated. It is written in the delicious key of A flat. 





“ The Chimes ;” Song—Words by Joserpu Dare; Music by 

Josprn Mc’ -wan.—D’Atmaine & Co. 

Mr. Josep Dane never did a bolder thing than in attempt- 
ing to write verses. Poetry is utterly beyond this gentleman’s 
abilities: We should strongly advise him never to dare verses 
again.’ In the first four lines of the first verse, he has morn, 
morning, and hour of prime, and the verse concludes with these 
lines :— 

**The ploughman whistles glad his way, 
Ais he echoes the song of the morning chime.” 
But the second verse is still better. We shall quote it 
entire -— 





‘** And sweet at sultry noo awhile, 
As low he (wh?) hums some idle rhyme, 
And scythe and shaft suspend their toil, 
To listen the tones of the mid-day chime. 
But sweeter yet when twilight’s hour 
Makes earth and sky like heav’ns own clime, 
And home, and love, and beauty’s power 
Return at the call of the evening chime.” 
TIere’s a concatenation accordingly! We have query’d, who 
was he, in the second line of this verse. If it refer to. the 
whistling ploughman in the first verse—and to whom else can 
it refer ?—in the name of common sense what has a plough- 
man to do with a scythe ? and what’s a shaft? and how do 
shafts suspend their toil. It is very funny, and that’s all 
that can be said of it. Every one writes poetry now, from 
Alfred Tennyson down to Joseph Lare. The March of intel- 
lect sometimes produces April fools. Here’s a bad pun, but 
it is not unworthy the subject. The air which Mr. Mc’Ewan 
has adapted to these funny words is expressive and catching. 
The accompaniments are fanciful and in good keeping, This 
song with good words would certainly become a favorite. 
Both Mr. Mc’Ewan’s songs have much pleased us. We should 
like to hear some further importations from the muse of 
Mr. Joseph Dare. 





The Uihittington Club. 
(Extracted from Douglas Jerrold’s Weekly Newspaper of Sept. 5, 1846.) 


An association, whose objects were suggested in a series of 
articles, which have appeared under this title, in the previous 
numbers of this jonrnal,* is in course of formation. We are now 
able to announce that the Committee of the Clerks’ Club have, 
by a formal resolution, declared their willingness to co-operate 
with the promoters of The Whittington Ciub, and’ m 
their exertions, and employ their influence with more than 
300 candidates into that society. Several other large and 
influential metropolitan associations have cordially tendered 
their adherence and aid in forming a great central self-support- 
ing industrial association, combining the Litetary Institute, 
club house, and place of social recreative resort—supplying 
a heart to the mighty self-educating system, from and’ to 
which may circulate all that interests, informs and advances 
the struggling intellects of the multitude of toil-worn, but 
energetic men of the middle. class... This, great joint-stock 
company in social and literary exchanges, will thus, realize-and 
show the advantages of co-operation upon a large-scale. 

It is easy to demonstrate that a subscription of one guinea 
per year, and an entrance fee of half that amount, froni”a 
portion only of the probable numbers of this association, will be 
fully equal to supply the members with the most able teachers 
in all the branches of useful learning—the most accomplished 
lecturers—a good library, and a constant succession of musical, 
intellectual, and social recreations. It will also supply tothe 
members the free use of large, and well-furnished reading, 
coffee, and dining-rooms, at all times between eight in ‘the 
morning and midnight, in a central situation, where there are 
no interests of landlords or waiters to be studied, no induce- 
ment to intemperance ; but the certainty that any irregularity 
of conduct will produce censure and expulsion from. an 
association, the members of which will necessarily be jealous 
to maintain the moral character and usefulness of their place 


* See Nos. 1 to 7, where the principles a ae en ee 
pa a are suggested and Pipkin ith ‘peculiar ability and 2 pete Bea = 
en 
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of; habitual resort—each member may here suit his demands 
to his actual wants without criticism or remark, the house and 
servants being in a manner his own, whilst the expense of 
what he consumes will be materially abridged by the subtrac- 
tion of landlord’s profit, risk of losses by bad debts, and 
many other items which necessarily make nearly one half the 
amount of a tavern or chop-house charges. 

A further advantage offered to the members of this club, is, 
their title to hospitality and kindly attentions from the ofiicers 
and members of such literary associations as may exist in any 
provincial locality visited by them, as a return for the use of 
the:.central club-rooms, and such other assistance and good 
offices. as may be in the power of the managers of the 
Whittington Club to bestow on or procure for members of 
country associations, during their stay in London. 

1t now, therefore, only remains to the thousands of young 
men, who ate or have been necessarily occupied with the 
routine duties of the desk, the warehouse, or the shop, during 
those years most important to the development of their 
iatellectual faculties, to respond to the offer made, and by 
mutual co-operation, raise themselves above the circumstances 
that.threatened to deprive then of the power that is in know- 
ledge, and the delight and solace resulting from intellectual 
exaltation and refinement. 





Provincial, 


Tugzatre Royat.—There will be a powerful attraction at this theatre 
both to-night and on Mondsy. Madlle. Taglioni, assisted. by Madame 
Roche Giuhilei and Monsieur Silvain, appears on both nights. To-night 
the grand ballet of La Sylphide will be produced, with a ballet divertisse- 
ment;'the evening being filled up with comedy and farce. On Monday 
*' The. Queen, of the Dance’ appears in La Gitana, this being her last 
appearance in Manchester.—Manchester ‘Courier, Sep. 12. 

Grand OraTorio.—The committee, who are making the arrange- 
mexts for this per‘ormance, seem determined at least to deserve success. 
We have heard that two hundred pounds will scarcely cover the expenses. 
In addition to a large draft of instrumentalists from the opera ban/, the 
services of the edife of the profession in. Bath, Cheltenham, and Exeter 
have been retained. May they meet with the success such spirited 
exertions are entitled to —Felix Farley’s Bristol Jou nal. 

Granp Concert at tue THEATRE RoyaL.—lIn our advertising 
columns will be. seen an advertisement of a grand concert to take place 
at the Theatre Royal, on Wednesday, Sept. 23, for which special occasion 
the great vocalists, Madame Grisi, Signor Mario, Signor F Lablache, 
and the inimitable Mr. John Parry are engaged. Also, the new and 
distinga@ished pianist, Mr. Lindsav Sloper, who, if report speaks truly, 
combines -all.the: majestic style of Thalberg with the delicacy and’ pre- 
cision,of Dohler and Herz. With such powerful attraction am over- 
flowing house may be expected— lbid. 

AmputrokaTRe.—Brauam’s Concerts.—This place of general 
public amasement will be opened twice during the following Cavalry 
week ; on) Monday by the celebrated Mons. Jullien. with his unrivalled 
Instrumental. Concert of Music; on Wednesday and Flursday by the 
no less celebrated. Mr. Braham, the Vocalist, who, with his two sons, 
Mr. Charles Braham, and Mr. Hamilton Braham, as will be seen by the 
programmes Of the day, will sing all their old favourite songs. The 
estiination iiwhich Mr. Braham has been held as « Vocalist for more 
than. half .a.century,’ will, we are sure, induce our readers to visit his 
concerts during those two days, such an opportunity, considering Mr, 
Braham’s title to retirement, may not again happen to a Leicester 
audience. We are glad to perceive the box list filling, and so many 
places secured by frient!s of the county. We are given to understand, 
from comps tent authority, that the Amphitheatie, for sound, is not ‘to 
be. equalled: by any musicyhall in London, and as'the orchestra is raised 
in the centre, every tone of Mr, Braham’s full and comprehensive voice 
will be heard to a greater advantage than at his smaller Concerts, For 
Jullien’s*Concert, on Monday, so numerous are the applications for 
reserve seats, that upwards of 200 additional ones have been erected — 
Leicester Journal. 

Dusiyy.—(From our own Correspondent Iranian, Opera—On 














Wednesday, ‘the 9th’ instant, Bellini’s* opera of ‘Za Sonnainbiite “was 
performed, ‘by command’ of His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant’; “whe 
the housé presented an exceédingly~ brilliant apwearance, all bah oi 
beauty, and fashion of the city being present. The following “was" He 
cast of the opera :—Amina, Madame Castellan, Lisa, Signora Corbari, 
Elvino, Signor Marras, and Count Rodolpho, Signor Fornasari. With 
Madame Castellan’s performance-of the part of 4Amina,1-must-confess-t 
was disappointed, inasmuch as she took such liberties with the score, 
that the original in some places was,scarcely perceptible. The final 
Rondo, Ah non giunge,” in whieh ‘thése improvements (?) are more 
allowable, she rendered with great brilliancy and power, and obtained 
in it the only decided encore’ of the evening. Marras lacks power for 
the part of Elvino, and, consequently, did not produce the. effect anti- 
cipated. Fornasari, as the Count, acted and sung the part admirably. 
The exquisitely beautifal duet in the second act, “* Oh come lieti,” with 
Madame Castellan, proved one of the gems of the evening. On Saturday 
last, the opera of Norma was performed to a full house.” Marras, as 
Pollio, acted and sung very correctly and effectively, the music being 
much more within the range of his voice than that of Elvino. With 
Madame Castellan's Norma | was much pleased. Her opening solo, 
‘* Casta Diva,” gave an opportunity for the display of her great flexibility 
of voice, and fine contralto notes. Although in parts of the opera (for 
instance, at the close of the first act) she wanted the startling energy 
and overwhelming bursts of passion, which distinguish the incomparable 
Grisi’s performance of the stern and lofty priestess; yet.as a whole, het 
representation was very correct and pleasing. Fornasari\had little to do 
as Oroveso, but that little he performed with great effect. ,At the closing 
scene of the opera, his acting was magnificent ; and\the struggles 
between stern duty and parental affection were. vividly;and faithfully 
depicted, And lastly, I come to speak of Signora Gorbari, who took 
the part of Adalgisa. Her voice, which is a pure soprano, is of the 
most delicious, fresh, and flute-like quality. She sang the Prayer in the 
first act, and her part of the “ Deh con te’’ duet, exquisitely, This is. 
the lady against whom the impartial critic of the Morning Chronicle 
hurled his abuses, on the occasion of her appearance at the Opera-house 
last season ; but which, emanating as théy Wid) from the pen of one 
‘* whose praise is censure, and whose censure praise,” produced an oppo- 
site effect from that intended, and recoiled back on the head of, the 
calumniator. 1 think that if he were present, and heard’ hér’'si ‘on. 
Saturday evening, he—~kven HE—would have been ashamed of himself 1) 

16th September, 1846. 1 DiG@eRied 





@Original Correspondence, 
To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World,” 


Sir,—I hesitated for a long time, fearing that I might be considered 
premature or presumptuous, in offering a few observations on the con.” 
troversy going on between the author of the Mountain Sylphyand the)! 
author. of what!—oh! I beg pardon—the “Contra punctist’s Society!” 
Verily this is a pretty quarrel as it stands; but seriously; Mr. Editar,:. 
kow long is the good sense of your readers to be insulted by the ravings_ 
of this Flowery gentleman? The great Sir Walter Scott (I think it"was)~ 
once said, that any man who, by his writings or doings, benéfitted or! 
amused his race, if only for ove hour, deserved to he thought well of st» 
their hands; now surely, none can deny that Barnett’s writings -have 
been, and are even to this day thought well of by the public, and by 
none more sv than by the musical portion of that public, I regret that 
cireamstances should have so worked upon his temperament #8 to have” 
driven him away from the sphere he so long adorned, as well asito bave:2 
induced the splenetic attack he made upon Hullah. aod others, :the,> 
pioneers of musical taste in this country, whatever may be said to the . 
contrary; but that is past, and still John Barnett has done his race sore ~ 
good. But this contra-punctist!~ in the name of ‘music, what! has he” 
done? Societies ‘are gen-rally formed for some public good; inolwy thes 
society he seems so proud of is. not only of nv publi. good , but the pyblied 
don’t even kncw who.they are Is, Mr..Flowers not only the head and 
front, but the everything else of this society? at any rate he assumes the — 
lion’s share. ‘But I'Have ndt time to Carry'this matter further rh eg? 
tellyou itt, all seriousness, ‘that Vour feaders are becoming anno vel ‘Wado 
disgusted at the, pertioacity witb. which this, man. thrusts-His-fulsomev, 
claims before them; for myself, I do, not. know. either Mr. Baruett jor 
Mr. Flowers personally; but, #iti the works of the one L,have been. 
delighted, and ‘with’ the” egotism’ of the’ other disgusted.’ T defy any” 
reasonable man;to ‘read ‘any number of ‘His léttérs fron their intitags® 
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to,whe hestyles himself “revered pupil of Dr. Rinck,” without being I hear anything at Naples I will let you know. © Yours 
siniady disgusted... I yenture to, forward. this,. that it may take. its sincerely, G. BR. 


by me to. publication ;, and | also.venture to subscribe myself, if not 
in fact, at least in feeling, 
"| dandan, Sept. 7th, 1846, 


A. MUSICIAN, 





Ballad. 


On the grassy head of a churchyard mound 
A maiden in grief was lying ; 
Her sorrowful tears bedewed the ground, 
And her young breast heav’d with sighing. 
For heartfelt and sad were the tears she wept 
O’er the place where the loved of her bosom slept. 


An old man mournfully rested by 
To gaze on the fair girl’s weeping, 
And many a feeling bedimm’d his eye 
That had long in his breast tain sleeping ; 
For no one to love or cherish had he— 
They all were at rest ’neath the churchyard tree. 


i ** Let her weep,”’ said the seer, “ o’er the silent tomb, 

ob 03 ‘Witly the clay that she fondly cherish’d, 

ge For what is the worth of Life’s young bloom 

eolgautte If the love of her heart be perish’d? 

J Better lie with a friend by the churchyard stone, 

Than feel that she lives in the world alone.” 

10 @ A. WaYMARRK. 





ano to § Foreign Lntelligence. 
aj Sg Genoa, Sep, 10, 
My, dear D,,--I should have written to you from, Milan, 
butizeally there was so little to say which you did not know 
befote that I thought it would be better to wait until I got 
here, where, perhaps, 1 might be able to pick up some musi- 
cal_.gossip..which might prove acceptable to your readers. 
Nothing can be so bad as the Scala. You cannot well imagine 
anything more, thoroughly. wretehed.,. They are giving the 
Mos? in Egitto night after night. Miss Haves, whom I dare- 
say you know, is'the prima donna. Her voice is good, and 
she isa first-rate musician ; but as to filling the Scala, it is 
entirely. out of the question. Marini too, who has been there 
foriyears as primo basso, is exceedingly good, but rather passé. 
Taddolini, Marini, ‘De Bassini, and Sinico, with Perrot and 
thé lovely Fanny Elssler for the Ballet, are engaged for the 
Carnaval, Miss Hayes is to enact Norma for her next charae- 
ter, for which, I should say, she is not at all adapted. How- 
ever; she makes quite a furore with the Milanese, and that 
otighit ‘to satisfy her. Traversi (the English tenor, Travers) 
is’ gone to, England. He is a great favorite. Learti..(an 
Englishman, from Liverpool, called Job Lee) is gone to Bas- 
sanoi o'His! voice isa first-rate barytone. Gionasi is gone 
téStratiella as" primo basso. Reeves (Dublin) has refused an 
enigagémeént at the Scala, being wisely, determined to devote 
more, time, to study before he appears... Miss Lucombe is 
arpived;and I should think would have a great ‘deal to:unléearn 
beforeishé can profit from any master, however good he may 
bé.* So‘much for Milan. The Opera here for the autumn is 
capital,, . We heard La Gazza Ladra last night, and nothing 
couldibe better than it was.» Ninetta, Pippo, and the Podesta 
were ¢xcellent, as superior as’ possible to all’atithe Seala. I 
erfélose You the cast from both places, Learti is a good singer. 
Hp" was offered an engagement at, the Scala, but could not 
sapnauta:io terms. for the Carnaval. .I.am afraid that the little 
gossip I have sent you will not be of much use to you, but if 
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Paris,>—-THEeatreE-ITALien.—The Italian opera will open 
on Thursday, October 2nd, with Lucia di Lammermoor, 

Orera.—Madame Stoltz, Duprez and Barrhoilhet’ have 
appeared in La Reine de Chypre, and in Charles VI. ‘The 
French journals, as usual, shower the most extravagant 
eulogies on them. One surpassed herself, another was better 
than ever, and the third was magnificent beyond parallel! 
These hot-bed eulogies reiterated every Sunday ‘become 
weekly indeed. 

Mapemoisriie Louise Frevry is announced to appear‘at 
the Opera in the Peri. Burgmuller, the composer: ofthe 
music, has written an especial divertissement for the reniréé 
of the fair danseuse. 

Ir is rumoured that Meyerbeer has refused to give Mons. 
Léon Pillet the partition of L’ Africaine or the Prophet, only 
on condition that he engages Mademoiselle Jenny Lind’ for 
his principal soprano. Judging from the terms which the 
German Cantatrice is at present receiving, the subscription 
which the Academie Royale receives from government’ cai 
hardly afford to pay the exorbitant demand of Mademoiselle 
Jenny Lind. " 

Troisieme Turatre.—Lyrique.—After all the contra 
dictions given in certain journals to the establishment of this 
theatre, its opening is now finally fixed. The corps is nearly 
complete. Many composers, are-preparing works for it. 
Grisar, who is at Rome, has obtained from Mons. de Planard 
a libretto in three acts. - 

Tue Prince Poniatowski is about to depart for Florence, 
carrying with him a poem of the three Dumas’, which he will 
set to music for the opera. The Prince-musician returns:to 
Italy in consequence of the entire demolition by an earth- 
quake, of a village, of which he is owner, in order to superintend’ 
its restitution. ‘com ° 

Fanny Exsster is engaged at Padua to give twelve-per# 
formances during the fair of J7 Santo. She will proceed’ 
thence to Milan for the Carnaval season, and will appear in a’ 
new ballet written expressly for her by, Perrot. : 

Lucite Graun is engaged at Rome for two months. 
From thence she goes to Venice during the Carnaval.’ At 
the end of March she will arrive in’ London’ to” falfil ‘her 
engagement at the Italian Opera. ? 

Mi1an.—Marini, whom the Italian journals, style.the-new> 
Lablache, has produced a great sensation in his representation» 
of Mosé; in Rossini’s opera of the Mosé in Egitto: His figure? 
is spoken of as particularly adapted to the sublime character. 
His voice, says a journal, “is beautiful, limped, fresh, and. 
powerful, and his fioricure were given with the greatest delicacy” 
and the most exquisite finish.” Signor Marini ‘was eallel for! 
several times during the performance, and his success was, 
triumphant. But for his splendid acting and. singing, the 
opera must have been condemned, so wretchedly bad were the 
rest of the executants. | Signor Costa and Mr. Lumley, look’ 
to Marini! ! = 

Bercamo.—Moriani has been performinghere in conjunction. 
with La Tadolini, Emilia Scotta, and the basso Beneventano:; 
Emilia Scotta is represented as a young singer’ of it! 
promise, At one of the performances, Moriani, ‘La Tadolini, 
and Beneventano sung the famous trio from Lombardi in such 
perfection, that it was encored three times. So much. for Verdi 
—in Italy. 

Tue Sisters Mitanotto have found dangerous rivals’ in 
the two little demoiselles Neruda. The youngest of them is 
only seven years old. Her performance on the violin has 
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created the most lively sensation through the states of 
Bohemia. The Sisters Milanollo having recently given a 
concert at Bregeny, (the German Tyrol,) the Philharmonic 
Society of the city honoured them with a serenade!! How 
strangely do nations differ! Only imagine the Philharmonic 
Society of London serenading Ole Bull in Conduit-street, 
with Costa standing on a hall-door step conducting, and old 
Lindley playing on the seat of acab! Chacun a son gout ! 

Lrecuorn.—Pacini’s new opera, Jl Buondalmente, lately 
given at Naples with such effect, has been produced here with 
the greatest success. Pacini himself superintended the per- 
formance. Both the opera and the author were received with 
clamorous approbation. 

Tue Po.xa Supersepep !—Hungarian dances are becom- 
ing all the fashion throughout Germany since Fanny Elssler 
has introduced them into the different cities where she has 
been engaged. The new pas national, called Csardas, is 
talked of as an exceedingly brilliant dance, and likely to 
become a great favourite. 

Maprip.—A paper in the Jberia Musical is devoted to an 
Adios a Ronconi. The celebrated barytone is in high favour 
with the folks of the Spanish capital. 

Municu.—A new opera, entitled Lorely, was produced on 
the 7th instant at the Theatre Royal, the composition of 
Ignaz Lachner, musical director to the Court, and brother of 
the “ Hofcapelmeister,” Franz Lachner; which, the report 
states, contains many beautiful melodies and clever instru- 
mentation, denoting throughout the genius of the composer. 
In the course of the performance, several pieces were encored, 
and at the conclusion the composer was,called for, to receive 
the congratulations of the whole house on the success of his 
opera. 

Mitan, 9tu Sept.—A concert was given heze on the 7th 
inst., at the Conservatoire, on the occasion of the distribution 
of the prizes by that institution. A young lady named Rovelli, 
was much applauded in a scene from the opera of Sancia di 
Castiglia, by Donizetti. The pupils of the Conservatoire sung 
a composition by Antonio Cagnonig, himself a pupil and a 
gainer of a prize. The piece was much liked, and does him 
great credit. 





HAiscellancous, 


Juzniizn’s Concert Monstre.—Amidst all the announce- 
ments of musical treats in store for us, none comes more 
refreshing than that of the popular Jullien. As an unrivalled 
caterer, and armed with that mystic baton which invokes 
sweet music like a wizard’s wand, he is himself a host; but 
surrounded with satellites, every one of whom has individually 
acquired a fame, it would be difficult to anticipate other than 
delightful entertainments. He presents to us, through the 
instrumentality of Mr. Stimpson, a programme teeming with 
novelties; and it is not the least of the renowned maestro’s 
recommendations, that he is ‘‘ever changing, ever new.” 
His concerts take place at the Town Hall on the 22nd, 28rd, 
and 244th instant, when in addition to his own celebrated 
band, he will have the assistance of that of the King’s 
Dragoon Guards. We anticipate a most enthusiastic reception 
from a large and fashionable attendance.— Birmingham Journal. 

Boz is now sojourning with Harry Lorrequer (Lever) in 
Switzerland and will be ready with the first number of his 
new tale of English life on the first of October. It is to be 
called “ Dealings of the Firm of Dombey and Son, Whole- 
sale, Retail, and for Exportation.” 











Tue Musicaz Festivar.—The following donations to ‘the 
Masical Festival Fund have been received since our last /pab- 
lication :—Mrs. Ryland, Warwick, £20; William “Ohanee, 
Esq. £21; a Friend, per Mr. W. James, £1. ‘The ‘following 
is an abstract of the receipts arising from each performance :— 

TUESDAY MORNING. t. S. & 

President and Vice Presidents.. 187 at 21s. 0d..£196 7 

Secured seats... sseseeeeeseeee 513iat 218. Od,. 538,13 

Unsecured seats ....++ 0004-469 at 108, 6d., 246 4, 6 
Passes from unsecured to secured 

BEATS cocecccdcccvevcccese Sat 108. 64.. 212 6 





Total Tickets cecccssccsccceceese 96317 0 
Donations ,,..eecseecceeseesss 505 18 9 





Total Tuesday morning........ - 1489 15. § 

WEDNESDAY MORNING. 1 
President and Vice-Presidents, . 195 at 21s. Od.. £204 15 0 
Secured seats..... Secvegstes -723 at 21s. 0d.. 757 1 O 
Standing places............0. 2at2ls Od. 2 2 0 
Unsecured seats.....++.s«0+0+940 at 10s. 6d,. 493 10 (0 

Passes from unsecured to secured 

 ccnanen ETO ae secces cer 6.ab 100. Gl, ,.3. 3.0 





Total Tickets.........0+.000++61460 11 0 
Donations .....ccccccccceserse 254 O14 
Total Wednesday morning ...... 


: WEDNESDAY EVENING. 
President and Vice-Presidents.. 12] at 15s. Od-> £90 15. 0 
Secured seats.........+4. +++ 673 at 15s. Od--504 15 0 
Standing places ......ese00.. 5atids.0d.. 315 0 

0 
0 





1714.11 4 


Unsecured seats ..............518 at 89.0d..207 4 
Passes from unsecured to secured 
SCALE cecccevccceccsesesscee Lat 70des 0 14 
Total Wednesday evening........——-——— 


THURSDAY MORNING. 

President and Vice-Presidents. 203 at 2ls. 0d..£213 3 0 
Secured Te aI +. 1177 at 21s. Od.. 1235 17 0 
Standing places .......... +» Qlat2Is.0d.. 9511 0 
Unsecured seats .,......0+.. 1220 at 20s. 6d... 641 11 0 
Passes from unsecured to secured 
SEATS .ececccccrecsscecsee Ol at 108. 6d.. 82 0::.6 





Total Tickets -s+scssccceses++ 2918 2 6 
Donations «++secccceresosesees 319 12 0 jan 
Total Thursday morning-++++++-+ 2537 34):'60 


THURSDAY EVENING. 
President and Vice-Presidents. 129 at 159. 0d.. £96 15 0 
Secured seatS......0e++++.. 1032 at 158. 0d.. 774 0 O 
Standing places +++++-..ee0. 14 at15s.0d-- 1010 0 
0 
0 





Unsecured seats:+++--+-+-++1]00 at 83. 0d-+ 440 8 

Passes from unsecured to se- 
cured seats --+ss++eeees + 79at 7s. 0d-* 27 13 
Total Thursday evening .....+e+ 


FRIDAY MORNING. 

President and Vice-Presidents. 219 at 21s. 0d.. £229 19 O 
Secured seats -+++++++++++++f070 at 2ls, Odes 1123 10 0 
Standing places ............ S36at 219.0d.. 3716 0 
Unsecured seats .....+.++++- 1060 at 10s. 6d.. 656 10. 0 
9 

0 

0 





Passes from unsecured to se- 
Cured S€AtS weesoesssveeee 92at 108, 6d,. 48 6 


Total Tickets.....c0 ccecceccsed’ 1996 1 
Donations ---+e-secccesesees 275 18 
Total Friday morning --++++++ 9+ ——————9227] 39 


FRIDAY EVFNING—BALL, 
Gentlemen's Tickets ++-++++-+ 288 at 20s, 0d--£288 0 0 oat 
Ladies’ Tickets--+++:++++es++ 242 at 108. 0d-- 121 0 0 
Spectators, Upper Boxes .... 370 at 53.0d., 9210 0 
Ditto, Gallery.............. 686 at 29.6d.. 73 8&8 0 
Total Friday evening .......... 574150 
Books .. 0.5.66 7391 at 18.0d.. 606.0000 000 B49) 1A 10 
Additional Donations ..s.ersesessevseesioe 1960 8,110 


stress 2 
Total Receipts...+.+seee+++ £11,910 “B38 


xO 


uv > -4 





—Birmingham Journal, 
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ofl wE Rew-Musican Cuatk in THe :Epinsurcn Unt- 

YERSIEY+—-The, first, step taken by the professors, in the 
execution ,of;their trust, was to determine ’that the salary of 
the: ,musical,;chair should be festricted to the minimum of 
4c adhering to the letter of the will, but departing widely 

from, its.spirit. In the present state of musical education in 
this country,; the formation of un academic musical class, 
remunerating the professor by the payment of fees, must be 
slow and gradual’ and therefore the ‘stability, respectability, 
and consequence’ of the musical chair, must, in the mean 
time, depend on its fixed salary being sufficient to render it 
worth the acceptance of a gentleman eminent for musical 
science. When, therefore, the university authorities, imme- 
diatély ‘On receiving possession of a revenue of above £3000 
per annum, under a trust, the primary object of which was 
the establishment of this musical chair, fixed its salary at the 
minimum amount of £300, their conduct excited general 
astonishment, and effectually damped the ardour of competi- 
tion for the professorship. The first professor was Mr. John 
Thomson (the son of Dr. Andrew Thomson, the late eminent 
divine), a young, man who had shown much talent as a 
composer; »but his ill health disabled him from perform- 
ing ‘his \duties,-and he died soon after his appointment. 
His successor was Sir Henry Bishop; whose acceptance 
of the office ‘caused more surprise than his resigna- 
tion of it,’ after he had held it but a few months: 
a step which was- generally understood to have been caused 
by the obstacles thrown in the way of his making it a post of 
usefulness. ° The present proféssor, Mr. Donaldson. is an 
atnateut, arid “a member of the Edinburgh bar. Desirous to 
perform the duties of his office, he proceeded, during the last 
season, to deliver a course of academic lectures, for which 
purpose a glass-room in the college-buildings was assigned to 
him, and fitted: up; (as appears from the Edinburgh Town- 
Council proceedings) at an expense of above £215. The 
Town-Council of Edinburgh are the patrons of the college, 
and the ‘college committee’ of the Town-Council defrayed 
hat expense in the first instance, taking it for granted, of 

course, that-they would be reimbursed out of ‘the Reid fund.’ 
The trustees of the Reid fund (that is, the professors of the 
university) ‘have refused to pay this money; and Professor 
Donaldson ‘(it appears) has been called upon ‘to make 
arrangements for the payment of it;’ in other words, to pay 
it out of his own pocket! ‘Several members of the council,’ 
says the report of their proceedings, ‘ strongly animadverted 
ofi the Shabby conduct of the professors in reference to this 
matter; and no wonder. It is evident that they are flagrantly 
violating their trust. Its primary object is ‘ the establishment 
and endowment of a professorship of music in the university 
of Edinburgh ;’,and the trustees are directed ‘ to give stability, 
respectabillity, and consequence to the establishment, and 
thereby carfy my ‘intentions into effect ;’ directions which 
they have obeyed, in the first place by paying, out of some 
£3000 a-year, not the salary fixed by the: testator, but the 
amount iwhichhe declared to be the minimum, trusting 
that they would make it adequate.to. the: respectability and 
importance of the office; and, m the next placeyby refusing 
to pay, out of the fand, what was requisité for fitting ‘up the 
professor’s lecture-room. Some idea of the disposal of the 
remajnder,of the large fund in their, hands may be formed 
frem thefact, that, the other\day, £250. a-year was given out 
of Vit, as°a retiring pension to a superannuated professor. 


Som rae may say that a professornhs of music in a uni- 
vefsity is a'uselsss thing, and may appe 


ta.the sinecares .of 
Oxford and Cambridge. But such an opinion will hardly 











go down, now that the advantages of sound musical instruc- 
tion are more and more generally understood ; and, in oppo- 
sition to the ‘ time-honoured’ sinecures at the universities, 
we may place the musical chair in Gresham College, now so 
worthily held by Professor Taylor, whose able and instructive 
lectures are constantly listened to by crowded and attentive 
audiences, and are known to have had a powerful effect in 
promoting the cultivation of music.—Daily News. 

Tue Keans.—When the last advices left America, Mr. and 
Mrs. Kean were sojourning at Niagara for the benefit of their 
health. They were about to appear at Buffalo. 

TemPprLeTon.—Mr. Templeton, the popular vocalist, has been 
so successful in Upper Canada as to prevent his arrival in 
Montreal at the time originally intended. 

CHELTENHAM.—A morning concert, on a grand scale, 
will take place to day at the Assembly Rooms, at which the 
following vocalists are engaged :-—- Madame Grisi, Signors 
Mario, and F, Lablache, and Mr. John Parry. Mr. Benedict 
will conduct. 





Advertisements. 
MR. & MRS. W. H. SEGUIN 


Beg to announce to their Pupils and Friends that they have returned to Town 
for the Winter Season, and have resumed giving Instruction in Singing. 


43, Curzon Street, May Fair, September 17th, 1846, 





THE 


UNIVERSAL GAS BURNER. 
30 to 50 per Cent. Saved! 


To be had of the Patentees, CLARKE McNIELL and Co, 
60, St. Martin’s Lace, Charing Cross. 


The Patentee: beg to call public attention to the following facts. The 
advantages resulting from the inv-ntion are various and striking. 
Independently of a saving of 30 to 50 per cent., the combustion ig 
perfect, and the brilliancy produced superior to any light hitherto 
discovered. It emits neither smell nor smoke, and burns ily for 
any period; and such is :ts purity, that it neither affects or soils the most 
delicate colour or the finest fabric. Objections have been made to the 
introduction of gas in dwelling-houses, to the expense Of fittings, to its 
destruction of furniture, draperies, gold moulding, &c.; these entirely 
obviated by the “ ParENT UNIVERSAL Gas BURNER.” As the:cost of 
laying on gas is much lower than is ¢ ly supposed, it is adapted for 
rivate dwellings, as well as forclub-houses, hotels, manufactories,and i 
Buildings. One of the small ee is ono sufficient to light a good 

sized room, at a sum immeasural ower than spiri it, oil, or can i 
Gosoene + bey trouble. i batit _: Yohina — 

e merits of the urner,’’ its brilliancy and economy surpassi 
every other known light, are shown by the annexed au i opiniond 
the qualities of the UNIVERSAL GAS BURNER, 


EXTRACT from the Proceedings of the Institution of Civil Engin eers, 
Tuesday, 26th May, 1846, Sir Joun Renwre, President, in the Chair. 
“A gas burner of a novel and ingenious construction was exhibited: 

Tlie principal noyelty was the introduction of a stream of air to the centre 

of the flame by a hollow button in the middie of the burner, 1 heair passing 

up through the hollow stem of the button, was and passed out by 
two series of fire-holes around the periphery, and impinging with force 
on the flame of the gas curved it outwards in the shape of a tulip, while the 

oxygen ot the air, mingling with the carburetted hydrogen produced a 

very perfect combustion. The flame wat quite white own the top of the 

burner, was very steady as was amply demonstrated by the excellent light 

of the Institution, where these burners have been used. In comparing the 

consumption of these burners with that of the concentric ring burners, and 

trying the power of the two lights by the photometer, the new burner 

gave a better light, with a saving of rather more than one-third.” 

> a yan ae 
OLYTECHNIC CHEMICAL ScHooL,—“ In testing Clark, McNiell, 

Co.’s Universal Gas Burner with one of the best snadowices a a 

gave a more pure and brilliant light, with a saving of 20 to 25 per cent.” 
Guorce Crisp, Engineer, Rosx. Lonasorrom, Secretary. 


CERTIFICATE. 

“Ina series of experiments made upon Clark, McNiell, and Co ” 
Universal Gas Burner, its superiority was tatisfactorily Meabiehes te 
economy and the quality of the light. Tested against argand burners, Nos. 
4(12 pega ly “9 be ten it : wee asaving a least 25 per cent., and 

inst thr sh- rners, No. rcent. The brilliancy 
Of the flame is ree to any other burner.” re 
T. W. Keates, Consulting Chemist, J. D. Patmer, Mechanical Inspector 

The UNIVERSAL Gas Burneris used nightlyatthe Polytechnic tnstitu.. 
tion, and may be had and seen from 11 till ae Fatotee6,St Maris 
Lane, Charing Cross ; and of all Gas Fitters in Town and Country, 
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Bureau Central Des Artistes, 


229, Regent Street, Corner of Hanover Street. 


WESSFL AND CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR PIANO SOLO. 











a @, 

Burgmuller, (Fr.) “ Redowa Polka,” ded. a Cerito.................. 0 
Kullak, (Theodore) “Souvenir d’Egmont,” de Beethoven. (Useful for 

SIDER VEEP EIDE TEPDE PS) oo.50 veg occas bes 00 ds ve spied toes F 4 6 

Redler, The “ \i ousquetaires de la Reine’’ Valses................--08 2 6 

Sloper, (Lindsay) Capriccio in D, ..............c0cecccecccceees Op.6, 5 0 

aS RE errr Op. 7, 3° 0 

Kalkbrenner, “Souvenir des Mousquetaires,” Fantaisie, ....Op 178, 4 6 





PIANO FORTE DUETS, 





Bertini, “Frere et Sceur,’’ 4 Petits Duos, ................ce eens each 1 6 
——  “ Mére et fille,’’ 4 ditto (Preceding Set) .................. each 2 0 
These 8 Duettinos are expressly written for beginners, with his 

“Art oF TimE,’(L’art de la Mesure) taught in 25 Lessons, 

i | RPP RSIS ORE eee Op. 160, each 5 0 
Burgmuller, (Fr.) The “‘ Redowa Polka,” ded. 4 Cerito................ 20 
Geote, *‘ The Musketeers’? Quadrilles .........:..ccccseccccsscccnsccs 4 0 
—— Ditto, for Quadrille Band in Scores, by Tinney ...,.............. 5 0 





FLUTE AND PIANO. 
Lin¢ painter, “ Le Tremolo,”’ Air vari¢é, Théme de Beethoven, Op. 121, 5 0 


PIANO AND VIOLIN. 


Kuffner, Potpourri on Weber’s Euryanthe ...............50ceeeeee eens 5 
— OEE CMMI os cine fos sccciiceneasscaebees seet 5 


coo 








HARP SOLO. 


Schubert, Mosaiyue d’Airs “Les Mousquetaires de la Reine,”’ ap- 
prouvées par THEOD. LaBARRk, in 4 Books,.............. each 4 0 


HARP AND PIANO. 
Bochsa, favorite Airs from “‘ Les Mousquetaires de la Reine,’’ 2 books..each6 0 





VOCAL. 


SERIES OF GERMAN ,SONGS. 5 


Kreutser, No 299, “In yonder Valley,” ..........+ WEE KhapWelainie viens 2 
Kucken, ag Be NE IR IIVONN GS > cvccic ciccoccccnsesocceses Stee We 


ae 2 
MII onin05n ce ssnncnpce sees voasscsreneevsesvnss 2 
a BEA) 2 





THE BRITISH VOCAL ALBUM. 


Macfarren, No. 26, “ As mines of countless treasure,” ..... 
———_——_ No. 27, “‘ Heart, my heart be not contracted,” ... 
No, 28, “‘ What, wouldst thou lonely teardrop,” ..... aus 
—— No. 31, “Oh! maiden, ungrateful,’ (from Metastasio) .... 


Several Songs by F. B. Jewson, John Barnett, &c., will shortly be added. 











BOSISIO. 
The latest Sets of Quadrilles, Waltzes, &c., by this favourite Composer, are :— 


Set 127, “ Les Dames de Varsovie,” 4 Polk 8............ses0s- e000 uaa 

Set 126, “ Gentil Bernard,” on ‘\’art d’aimer,”? Quadrille ded. a Dejazet 

Set 125, ‘‘ Alexia et Phedora,’’ 2 Polkas..... ies dnewmny edad notetety acute oe 

Set 124, “ Le Loup de Mer,” Quadrille.... 

Set 123, ‘* Le Tourraine,”’ t 

Set 121, “‘ Victoria,’ Waltzes ............ csmbeeeas 

Set 120, “ Venezie,”’ Quadrilles .............00.. 000 

Set 119, “ La Moce Villageoise,” ditto ............ RS ee eee 

Set 118, * Lucrezia,”’ Walizes ....... ee comer ae EE a Ne 

Set 117, “ er Papillon,’ Quadrilles ....... Sas papieee hae tek @ pabdaneob 

Set 116, ‘* Piti au bal del’Upera,” ditto...... Sab badeh ¢peneh ens seb oe nce'eks 

Accompaniments for Cornet, Violin, or Flute ......... Seace snr peeodscenee 1 0 

‘the above and preceding Sets for Orchestra .............0006 sdecssepaae Qe 
4 6 

0 





Ditto ditto ENE oS ih cbs pncery céerecnee ee buys 
‘the inost admired tor Military Bands...............ccccccecececerces eee 9 

No Quadrille Band ougtt to be without the fascinating Compositions of the 
popular sosisto, No writer has ever made so rapid a progress in public 
estimation, 

LOUIS SPOHR. 

In the Press, the SECOND ORIGINAL QUINTETT for Piano, 2 Violins, 

Tenor and Violoncello, Up. 130. Engraved trom the original MS, and Copyright of 


WESSEL AND CO.,, 
229, REGENT STREET. 








MESSRS. COCKS’ MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


ee ORGAN MUSIC. 
A New Edition of all the Organ Compositions by the late celebrated Rinck, 
edited by John Bishop. The following are now ready for devery :—The Great 
Practical Organ Schoo!, translated by the late 3.’ Wesley, 6 books, each 7s. 6d., or 
in one vol., 36s.; 12 Kasy Pieces, Op. 1, 38. ; 12'Short Preludes Op, 2, 3s. ; 12 
Organ Pieces, Op, 8, 48. ; 12 Miscellaneous Pieces, Op. 12, 4s.; 40 Short Preludes 
for Public Worship, Op. 37, 5s. ; 12 Adagio:, Op. 57, 48. : First Three Months at 
the Organ, 8s.; Devotional Recreations, 6 books, each 2s. 6d.,.or in one yol., 128. 
Also Herzog’s Practical Organist, 12 books, each $s. 6d.; Warren’s Very Easy 
Tutor, 4s ; Warren’s Hints to Organists, 3s.; Warren’s Beauties for the Organ, 
12 books, each 2s, 6d., or in one vol., 218.; Bach’s (J. 8.) 48° Preludes and 48 
Fugues, a new Edition, fingered by Czerny, 31s. 6d. : 


BEETHOVEN’S MUSIC. 

A Complete Collection of his SYMPHONIES, Nos. 1 to 9, arranged for the 
Piano by Kalkbrenner, with a fine Portrait of Beethoven, in one large vol., 
3/. 13s. 6d., or separate. Professors in general, native and foreign, have acknow- 
ledged that M. Kalkbrenner has immortalised his name in the ae of the 
above great works, and it is with great pleasure that;Messrs. R Cocks and C6, are 
alone enabled to offer this, the only entire edition of Beethoven’s Symphonies, 
to the British public. N. B.—All orders must specify Kalkbrenner’s edition. 
Beethoven’s Masterpieces, a new edition of his sonatas edited by his friend and 
pupil, Carl Czerny. Now ready, 12 ot his best sonatas, each 4s , or or two vols. 
each 21s. Beethoven’s Nine Symphonies as septetts, and a complete edition of 
all his violin quartetts, edited by M. Rousselot, as performed by the Beet 
Quartett Society, in 17 books, price 6/. 6s., or in separate books, at various prices. 


ORATORIOS. 





The best and cheapest VOC‘L EDITIONS, with pee or or, accompani- 
ments, extent, of the MESSIAH and the CREATION, arranged bes Bishop, 
large music tolio, exch 15s.; the Seasons, by Clementi, 21s.; Beethoven’s Mount 


of Ulives, and Rossini’s Stabat Mater, by Joseph Warren, each 12s. It is an 
undoubted tact that the foregoing are acknowledged by the most eminent pro- 
fessors and the public generally to be the best and cheapest editions extant. 
N. B. A catalogue of vocal music gratis and postage free. 


NEW FOREIGN PIANO-FORTE MUSIC, 

NEW TRIOS for THREE PERFORMERS on one Piano-forte, composed by 
Carl Czerny, of Vienna, for her Majesty’s Musicsellers, Messrs. R. Cocks and Co , 
i. e. The ‘three Sisters, 6 Rondinos, very easy, each 3s.; Six Mi dos, 
2d class of difficulty, each 4s. ; Les Pianistes Associés, 6 Grand Trios, each 7s. 6d. ; 
The Three Amateurs, 12 pleasing and interesting Trios, i. e, 2 Fantasyas on Airs 
from Norma, Aurora Waltzes, Lie Kosenden ditto, Brandhofen ditto, Fantasia on 
Airs from Mozart’s Operas, ditto on Airs by Handel, ditto on Airs by Donizetti, 
and 2 Fantasias on Scotch and Irish Airs, each 5s. ; also 300 of his best Daets are 
published as above.—N. B. The above Trios are especially recommended to 
professors of music, as also to the principals of schools as being admirably 
adapted for teaching time and playing in concert. 


MUSIC MADE EASY. 

HAMILTON’S MINIATURE COURSE of HARMONY and COMPOSITION— 
No.1. Catechism of ‘Thorough Bass, 2s.—No. 2. Melody, Counterpoint, 
Composition.—No, 3. Double Fugue, 2s.—No. 4. Art of writmg for 
Orchestra, and on playing from Score, 2s.—No. 5. The Invention, Exposition, 
Developement, and Concatenation of Musical Ideas, 3s.; and his Dictionary of 
2500 Musical ‘Terms, 1s. Also, Warren’s Hints to Organists, and his Hints to 
Young Composers, each 3s.—London: Published only by 


R. COCKS % CoO,, 
6, New Burlington Street, Musicsellers to Her Majesty. 





To the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty, and the British Army 
and Navy. 


J. KOHLER’S NEW PATENT LEVER INSTRUMENTS. 

J. Konuer having brought to perfection and obtained Her Majesty’s Letter’s 
Patent for the above invention, which he has applied to the CORNOPKAN, 
TRUMPET, CORNETTO, TROMBONES, and FRENCH HORNS, he can now 
with great confidence, atter an experience ot Five Years in bringing the action to 
its present state ot perfection, recommend them to Her Majesty’s Army and 
Navy, and all Professors and Amateurs. The advantages that this Patent gives 
to these Instruments are: — 

1, All the ‘Tones and Semitones produced by the Patent Lever are quite as per- 
fect as the Natural Notes on the Instrument. 

2. The intervals in the Diaronic and CHroMartic Scales are perfect, the com- 
pass greater, and the most rapid and diflicult passages may be performed with a 
precision, freedom, and fulness of tone, aud comparative ease to the performer. 

3. Combinations in harmony, which never betore could be performed at all by 
any Brass Instruments, may now be executed with perfect ease, and Ten or 
Twelve Instruments on this principle, can produce amore rich and sonorous 
effect than ‘Twenty-four could do on the old principles. The harshness of tone in 
the former Brass Instruments is entirely done away with, and a vet of these In- 
os heard together, produces Military and harmonious effects never before 

eard. 

‘These Instrument#.are now in use in Her MAJ&Esty’s Private BAND, First 
Lire Guarps, Royat Horse Guarps, GRENADIER GuaRDS, FUSILIER 
Gvuarps, RoYALt ARTILLERY, 60rH RoyaL RirLes, &c. ‘Testimonials, Draw- 
ings, and Prices, forwarded on application at J. KOHLER’S Manufactory, 35, 
Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. London. 








Frinted and Published, tor the Proprietors, at the ‘‘ Nassau Steam Press,’’ 
by WILLIAM Srencer JOHNSON, 60, St. Martin’s Lane, in the parish of St. 
Martin’s in the Fields, in the County of Middlesex; where all commutications 
for the Editor are to be addressed post paid. ‘To be had of G. Purkess, 
Street, Soho; Strange, Paternoster Row; Wiseheart, Dublin; and all Book- 
sellers.—Saturday, September 19th, 1846. : 








